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‘A Brave But Unfortunate Officer’. 


COLONEL WILLIAM BAILLIE. 


ACCORDING to the Dictionary of National Biography, the biography of 

this brave but unfortunate officer presents some obscurity. His name 
is omitted from Dodswell and Miles’s Lists of the Indian Army from 1760. 
The historian Wilks identifies him with the Captain Baillie who did good 
service as commandant of one of the three ‘English’ battalions in the pay 
of the Company employed under Colonel Joseph Smith in the operations 
against Hyder Ali in 1767-8. In 1780 he was at the head of a detached force 
in the Guntoor Circars. When Hyder Ali swooped down on the Camatic 
in July of that year, Baillie was ordered to unite his force with the army 
collecting near Madras under the command of Lord MacLeod, who was 
immediately afterwards succeeded by Sir Hector Munro. Baillie moved down 
towards Madras, defeating a division of the enemy under Hyder's son Tippoo 
who attacked him on the march near Perambankum. Thence he sent word 
to Munro who was encamped at Conjeveram, 14 miles distant, that his losses 
prevented his further movement. Munro merely sent a small reinforcement 
of Highlanders and sepoys under Colonel Fletcher. Indeed a want of energy 
and judgment seems to have pervaded the measures of both commanders. 
Baillie moving forward towards Conjeveram on the morning of the 10th 
September 1780 found himself assailed by Hyder's entire host. The camp 
followers stampeded: the panicstricken sepoys could not be rallied but the 
Europeans numbering 500 got together in square under Colonel Baillie and 
fought with stubborn determination against the fierce charges of fresh bodies 
of Hyder’s horse and infantry tell all the officers lay killed or wounded and 
but 16 soldiers remained unhurt. The survivors were carried off as prisoners 
to Seringapatam. Among the number grievously wounded was Colonel Baillie 
whose personal courage in the fight and in the subsequent captivity was 
admitted alike by friends and foes. In dungeons at Seringapatam and most 
of the time in chains the prisoners remained till 1784 when the survivors were 
returned to Madras. Death ended Colonel Baillie’s sufferings in captivity on 
13th November 1782. 


It is now possible to dissipate the obscurity surrounding Colonel Baillies 
career by a study of the letters which he wrote to relatives and friends and 
the letter copy-books which he kept in India. These papers together with 
other documents relating to the Baillie family are deposited in the General 
Register House, Edinburgh, the authorities of which have kindly permitted 


me to examine them. 


William Baillie was the eldest son of Alexander Baillie of Dunain, a small 
estate in the country of Inverness which had been in the possession of Baillies 
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for many generations. In 1759 the 89h Highland Regiment, which was really 
the first regiment of Gordon Highlanders, was raised by the Duchess of Gordon 
whose second husband was Major Stooates Long Morris. Within a few weeks 
960 men assembled at Gordon Castle and marched to Aberdeen in December 
1759, under the command of Major Morris. George Scott and Hector Munro 
(both rose to be generals) were the majors. The young Duke of Gordon who 
was at college left the university with the intention of accompanying the 
regiment to the East but this resolution was vetoed by the King who remarked 
that as there were only nine Dukes in the Kingdom of Scotland he could not 
allow one of them to leave his native country! William Baillie was appointed 
a lieutenant in this regiment, his commission being dated 18th October 1759. 
A succession of letters to his father describes the movements of the 
regiment. 
Edinburgh, 19 Febr. 1760. 
sit We marched a body of 500 from Aberdeen and upon Thursday 
last arrived at Kirkcaldie [in Fifeshire]. Upon yesterday we were reviewed 
and not one of my men were cast nor many of the whole. We embarked 
two hours after for the Nore. If not blowing a fair wind, this day got the 
liberty to come on shore for 12 hours. We expect to be in London in 10 days. 


Off Sheerness, March 10, 1760. 

: We were for ten days in Leith Roads and have ever since been 

upon our way here. This day when we expected to land all at the Nore, 

there came a positive order for none to go ashore and tomorrow morning we 
sail for Portsmouth and where next, God knows. 


Hastings in Sussex, March 22nd, 1760. 


About two hours after I wrote you last (by which you would see we 
expected to go to Portsmouth and indeed from thence to the East Indies tho’ 
I did not chuse to mention it at the time), we received a counter order to sail 
to Deal in Kent. So accordingly we set sail on the |4th and without any 
extraordinary accident arrived there the |7th, from whence, according to our 
route, we marched by Dover, Folkeston, New Romney and Rye and came 
in here yesterday indeed I may gay to one of the prettiest little towns in 
England. We marched in two divisions, the first consisting of two companies 
commanded by Captain Morrison in whose company I am and with whom 
I am very happy, the second consisting of three commanded by Captain Duff : 
they remain at Rye about ten miles short of us. Whether we stay here any 
time or not, is what we can know nothing of, till we hear from Major Scott 
who is just now in London. But as the East India fleet are sailed some days 
agu, we are certain we are clear of going there. Before we sailed from the 
Nore we received our commissions. By the date of mine which is the 
eighteenth of October last, I am just the fifth lieutenant in the regiment. 

Checister, April 10th, 1760. 

You would see by my last dated from Hastings that we expected staying 
there some time and be happy in being quartered in such a pretty little 
village. But alas the soldier must obey. When we had just got a little 
acquainted with the people and their manners, we were ordered for Chesister, 
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from which you see my letter dated, in order to go to Portsmouth to embark 
for Bengal. Now I beg you'll not be surprised for I assure you to me the 
news of it was the most acceptable I had heard since | left Scotland for the 
reasons following—Ist, we will be four or five months at sea which I shall 
be very fond of and at the same time will save us money, as there is thirty 
pounds allowed the Captains of the ships for the board of every officer— 
2ndly, when we come there we have, towit, the Lieut’s 4s. 8d. a day besides 
what we have from the King, and every other officer in proportion to his 
rank—and lastly we shall scalp a parcel of Nabobs by which we'll all get 
as rich as Jews. 
On board the ADMIRAL WATSON 
April 19th, 1760. 


Upon Monday we marched from Chissister and embarked immediately. 
I, tho’ I was very happy in Capt. Morrison's company, being only second 
Lieut., desired that according to Major Scott’s promise. I might be made first. 
So he immediately put me into Dunmagless (1). On that account he and 
I are the only officere on board this ship and tho’ it be the smallest, | believe 
it is the newest and best of the four. .... We are all in good health and 
spirits, just waiting a fair wind. There have been only about two or three 
and twenty deserted from the five companies, one of which number little 
Baillie the shoemaker. If he ever make his appearance in the north, | beg 
you ll remember him. 


CAMP BEFORE PONDICHERRY 
Oct. 18, 1760. 


Upon the first of September our ship arriv'd at MADRASS on this coast 
after a four months’ voyage with a short detail of which | shall begin my 
letter. On the 23rd of Aprile we set sail from Spithead with a fine gale which 
carried us into latitude 40 where we posted with our convoy and from thence 
we had the north east trade which carried us to latitude 6 north without 
anything extraordinary except the heat which indeed troubled us much as we 
were here for a few days becalmed. However at last we got the south west 
trade wind and in 16 days with as pleasant weather as could be, we got to 
Lat. 25 south. But on the 22nd of June we had a very hard gale with rain, 
thunder and lightning which made a division of our fleet. For next morning 
we could see only the LEATHAM. However we did not mind that much, 
as we supposed we should meet soon and that our separation was only owing 
to their steering a point or two different from us and to our great joy so it 
happened. For just thirty days after, that is the twenty second of July we 
met our old consorts in Lat. 22, a good deal to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope (but | forgot to mention that on the 6th we had sounding in 
90 fathom off the Cape). 

On the twenty ninth we made the land of MOHILLA in Lat. 12 south, 
an island on the east coast of Africa, for we kept between MADAGASKAR 
and the mainland. Here it was designed we should water. But either through 


(1) Dunmaglass—Captain McGillivray of Dunmaglass. 
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mistake or design (1 am apt to believe the latter, as the sooner we got India, 
the better our captain's market), we steered a different course all night and 
in the morning there was no land to be seen. About twelve o'clock we saw 
land again but it proved to be the island of COMORO where no ships ever 
touch. So we bore away for India. The LORD ANSON altered her course 
in order, if possible, to fetch the island of MOHILLA and we saw no more 
of her. The PRINCE EDWARD and SANDWICH steered off too, | suppose 
to get before and make the better market, so that now there remained only 
the LETHAM and us. On the second of August in the evening we saw four 
sail of large ships making towards us and gaining upon us fast. In the night, 
we, sailing better than the LETHAM got off leaving her in the very heart of 
them and, as we supposed, taken. We continuing our voyage on the 23rd of 
August made the island of Ceylon and so coasted it along till the Ist of 
September when, as you see in the beginning of my letter, we arrived. The 
other ships in company with those four sail of men of war which we left the 
LETHAM with and took to be enemies, arrived at Cudalore the 4th of 
September. The major and the gentlemen who landed at Cudalore had a 
smart scirmish with the French, 3 days after they landed, before Pondicherry 
(which I daresay before now you must know we are besieging), in which 
they took a redoubt and several pieces of cannon with little or no loss at all. 
We arriv'd here Sept. 24 since which there has been nothing at all done. 
The Army here is commanded by Colonel COUT (2), a man very much beloved 
by all, and the fleet consisting of 17 sail of the line and 3 frigates commanded 
by Admiral Stephens. 


Now if I could give you any account of what sort of country and climate 
this is, | would willingly. The shortest, I think, is this, that when a man 
comes first into the country, his chance for living the first month is 3 to one 
against him but afterwards, if he has anything of a tolerable constitution, 
his chance is very good. This is reckoned the healthiest part of the whole 
country. Our pay here is very good. To a Lieut. it will be about 200 a 
year and to others in proportion to their rank. Our gentlemen are, some of 
them well and some ill. However there is none in a bad way. Give my 
complts. to Miss Annie McGILLIVRAY and tell her that my good friend 
her brother is very well ; and when you have an opportunity send my com- 
plements to Gordon of Cluny and tell him that his nephew and | live together 
and that he is very well. I thank God since I came here I have been extremely 
healthy. Pray give my compliments to the family of Muirtown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell, Mr. White, and Dr. and Mrs. Alves and to all others who will 
be kind enough to ask for me. And now I think I have nothing else to say. 
I would beg it of you as my greatest request to take good care of yourself 
and to Mama and the rest that they would do the same. For | can tell you 
I expect to be yet as happy on the banks of the NESS as ever. But then 
I assure you my greatest happiness will be in seeing you and all well and 
to see that is my great and only desire. 


N.B.—When you write me which I beg will be as soon as you have an 


(2) Colonel Cout [Coote]—afterwards Sir Eyre Coote. 
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opportunity you'll be so good as acquaint of everything that has 
happened in the country since | left and upon what footing things 
are. 


FORT ST. GEORGE, 6 Feby., 1761. 


I now write you from Fort St. George where we arriv'd a day or two ago 
all in good health and spirits from the taking of Pondicherry, the chief settle- 
ment of the French on this coast. We, as you might see from my last dated 
from camp, began our approaches and batteries agt it on the |0th of Septem- 
ber 1700 and from thence we continued coming nearer and nearer till the 
15th of Jany. 1761 when it surrendered. It is a place by nature very strong 
by reason of a great deal of water that surrounds it and well fortified by art. 
And it would not only cost us a great number of men but the Company a 
vast expence, had not their provisions run short. For they were resolved to 
defend it to the last and when we took possession of it, there was but one 
day's provision in it. The loss of our whole army during the siege was only 
one officer and two artillerymen. The rest of the army besides us are partly 
canton’d in one place and partly in another in the country except Coll. Cout's 
Regiment who remain till Pondicherry is blown up. It is said we are to have 
some prize money and presents from the Black King or Nabob for taking it 
and indeed it is not impossible, for when we took it, there was in it godowns 
of great value and vast quantities of stores and ammunition, and for the guns 
that were mounted on the walls, they were innumerable. However I'll believe 
it when I receive the money and not till then. There is nothing else extra- 
ordinary to acquaint you with, for whether we stay and garrison this place 
or go elsewhere, we know nothing about, only this, that there is only one 
triffeling place more to be taken belonging to the French on this coast called 
GINGEE (3) which I suppose the Company's Troops can take without the 
assistance of the King’s forces. We are in hopes that by this time there is 
a peace and that we shall be called home soon. About two months ago we 
had the certain news of the second division commanded by Major Munro 
were at Anjango and we are in daily expectation of them here. Pray give 
my compliments to Nannie McGILLIVRAY and tell her her brother is very 
well and | beg you may use her as civilly as possibly for I assure you her 
brother has been my particular friend ever since we have been together. 
My compliments to all at home and all | mentioned in my last. I beg when 
you write you will let me know every little thing that has happened since 
I left the country. I add no more but that wherever I am, if I at any time am 
serious, my thoughts are mostly about Inverness. 

N.B.—1 forgot to mention to you an accident that happened our fleet 

a few days before the surrender of Pondicherry—for on the Ist of 
January there was indeed the severest gale I ever saw, five ships 
of the line and an Indiaman lost. However we have still a fleet of 
15 or 16 sail remaining. 


(3) Gingee, about 40 miles N. W. of Pondicherry was surrendered on 5th April 1761 to a 
detachment of 8 companies of sepoys. It is curious to note that it was commended at the 
time by a captain of the name of Macgregor. Several officers of Irish and Scottish descent 
served the French in India under Lally. 
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SEAFORD, 2nd December, 176]. 
In Lat. 19 south & Longt. east from London 61. 


Since the month of February in which my last was dated, there has not 
been the least opportunity, otherwise you should have heard from me before 
now. You'll be surprised no doubt to have a letter dated as above, as | did 
not mention anything of this expedition in my last. The cause is this. The 
SEAFORD a 20 gun ship arriv'd at MADRASS in July with an express from 
the Admiralty that Commodore Kepple with a fleet and troops were to be 
sent with all expedition to attack the Mauritius (an island about two hundred 
miles to the westward of where we now are—a very rich French settlement) 
desiring as many of the ships that were in India as could be spared to sail 
directly to meet them at St. Augustine's Bay on the island of Madagaskar. 
But by an after express by the ALDERNEY sloop of war (who carries home 
this letter) the island of DIEGO BAY was fixed on for the randevous. When 
the first express arrived at Madrass, there was Commodore Tiddeman with 
four sail of the line there. He being scarce of marines petitioned the Governor 
for some land forces to supply the deficiency. So we to the number of two 
hundred and fifty, besides officers, were immediately embarked. We sailed 
the fifth of August and without meeting anything extraordinary arrived at 
Diego Bay the 16th of September. Soon after our arrival we were joined by 
Admiral Cornish with the rest of the India fleet. This island is a place where 
shipping generally (who are bound for the Indies) put in for water and turtle. 
It produces nothing else worth mentioning. It lies in Lat. 19°49, Long. 61°50. 
We cruised off it till the Ist inst. when giving over all hopes of Mr. Kepple 
we again set sail but where next, God knows. Only we hope for Madagaskar 
in order to get some fresh stocks for this month past we have lived entirely 
on salt provisions. All your acquaintances in the regiment are very well. 
There is only Mr. Godsman (4) and I in this ship and we are quite happy 
together. I beg you'll acquaint his sister that my good friend Capt. McGillivray 
is very well. The prize money | mentioned to you in my last we had reason 
to expect is quite out of head and | am afraid it will tur to nothing. Pray 
give my compliments to everybody at home and let me beg that you will all 
think of me as seldome as possible, for | thank God I have health and money 
enough to serve me, so that taking care of yourselves ought to be your chief 
care for I assure you if ever | return to the banks of the Ness, which I don't 
at all despair of, seeing you all alive will be greater happiness to me than 
anything else whatsoever. I hope to hear of Nelly’s being well married and 
Jock (5) a good scoller. As for my mother and aunt I am sure they won't 
doubt of my best wishes being with them. 


(4) Alexander Godsman—one of the lieutenants of the 89th Highland Regiment. He 
returned to England with the regiment and after ite disbandment in 1765 was appointed factor 
for the castle lands by the Duke of Gordon. He was one of Baillies correspondents at home. 

(5) Jock—his younger brother John Baillie who later received a commission in the Indian 
army, some of his letters are reproduced in subsequent pages. 
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Fort St. George, 
10th June, 1763. 


“I now wnite I believe for the last time from India in answer to your 
letter dated in October 1761, the only one | have received since | left Scot- 
land and indeed before it arrived I was afraid I should never have one, for 
which reason I did not write you by the ships that went from here last year. 


All us soldiers (I mean of our regiment) have been much disappointed in 
this country, for instead of making rich as we expected and as | believe | let 
you understand by some of my letters we had reason to expect, if we are 
broke upon the peace, most of us will, I believe, return just as poor as when 
we came out, excepting our half pay, a very fine bargain for scorching in 
this country three or four years. I fancy I need not tell you how successful 
our arms have been at Manila (6). There indeed even subalterns have made 
pretty little fortunes. Our regiment, I believe, exceeds all the regiments that 
ever came to India in bad luck. As to our great expectations from Pondi- 
cherry, | believe they will turn to nothing. According to your desire | send 
enclosed a list of those of my recruits that are alive. The effects of those who 
died, as they left no wills, fell to the captains of the different companies 
they belonged to. So in case any of their friends should enquire about what 
they might have left, this must satisfy them as it was impossible for me to 
help it, it being an established rule in the army. Coll. Morris and all our 
regiment to about 110 men are at Bombay. Capt. Duff who commands here 
has lately got a brevet as Major from the Coll. by which he has the rank in 
this country and an additional allowance from the Company of 200 a year. 
We shall all, if we are not called home, go to Bombay in Septr. next. We 
have had no deaths or preferment since my last. All our people are so 
strong that, for my own part, | almost give up any hopes of a step, which 
if I do not get before I go home. I shall curse the army while | live. Poor 
Dunmaglass has been lately very ill but is now a little better. 1 wish all the 
poor people (I mean the tenants) well. I long vastly to be among them but 
there is a thing or two that must happen first without which it would not, 
tho, agreeable, make me at all so happy.” 


Intelligence of the conclusion of the Treaty of Paris between England, 
France and Spain, which ended the seven year’s war was received at Madras 
in August 1763. The Phillipine Islands were restored to Spain in 1764 and 
during !765 all the French settlements specified in the Treaty were made over 
to Monsieur Law. Mahomed Ally who had been practically nawab of the 
Carnatic since the war of 1754 was formally recognised as such. During 1764 
the King’s troops serving in Madras sailed for England. But several officers 
volunteered for the Company's service and such as succeeded in inducing 
50 men to accompany them were granted the rank of Captain. Among these 
was William Baillie who, when the 89h Highland Regiment went home to 


(6) Manila—the reference is to the expedition against Manila, undertaken from Madras in 
August 1762 on the outbreak of war with Spain. The town of Manila was stormed on the 
6th October with little loss and the citadel capitulated immediately afterwards, the conditions 
being the cession of the whole Phillipine Archipelago and the payment of 4 millions of dollars. 
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be disbanded later, resigned his commission on the 2Ist Dec. 1763 and 
became a captain in the Company's army on 2nd April 1764. The Madras 
army was reorganized in Nov. 1765 and Baillie was given command of the 
5th Battalion of Sepoys (4th Regiment N. I) or Baillie’s Battalion. He does 
not appear to have had much communication with his relatives during the 
next few years but his father heard of him from a friend in Inverness who 
wrote in Nov. 1764 “‘] am much pleased to find and learn by Dunmaglass 
[Captain MacGillivray] that your son has with certainty got a company in 
the Company's service. He tells me it will be better than £300 per annum 
besides other emoluments.’’ His father too had evidently been wondering 
about the Pondicherry prize money for Lieut. Godsman informs him in 
Febry. 1766 ‘‘Our Pondicherry prize money is at last come to hand. I had 
a letter. by last post from Capt. Morrison and a draft on Aberdeen for my 
share as Lieutenant which amounts to only £20-11-74%4.°° Captain Morrison 
also wrote to Alexander Baillie that his son William drew his share of Pondi- 
cherry prize money in India. Later in the year further news came from one 
of the Baillies who was an ‘upholder’ or upholsterer in London “In a letter 
lately received from Mr. John Baillie he desired | would call at the East 
India House to enquire after your son Capt. Baillie, who, I have pleasure to 
inform you, was well in Oct. 1765 (at Fort St. George) which was the time 
the last ship that arrived here, sailed from there."' The next news seems to 
have come in Dec. 1767 from a Highland neighbour, one Robert Monro who 
was chief mate on the ‘P/IGOT’ East Indiaman. He was obviously not so 
strong in spelling as in navigation. 


London, 19th Dec. 1767. 


*‘I sirtenly would have wrote you much sooner, were it not | waited to 
acquent you with the fate of somethings I have brought home for your famely 
from your son, which now I can acquent you is safe in London. I! make no 
doubt but your son has made you acquent with the contents of it. I will 
send it you by the first oportunity. Your son Capt. Bailie came down from 
the armie to Fort St. George purposelye to see me Sept. last was a twelve- 
month. I have the pleasure ta acquent you that he is in perfect good health 
and in as good a way as any younge man in India. He commands a Battalion 
of Seapoys or Cuntree Troops which is verie lucrative and | do assure you 
he is in the greatest esteem with all the people on that side of India. I meen 
the Governor & Councell, both sivel and militarye. In short | do not know 
any of my acquentance in that part of the wourld that promesses or deserves 
prosperity so much as he do's. | have a particular charge from him by all 
means to carie out his brother to him wher he has it in his power to be of 
much greater service to him than anything that can hapen to him at home, 
which with your and Mrs. Bailie’s concent | am to have him out with me 
about this time twelvemonths. I shall be in the north sometime this ensuing 
sumer when | shall do myself the pleasure of waiting on you at Dunean and 
setling of thie affair to your satisfaction. I was at Madrass last Aprile for 
the second time but did not see your son, tho’ | heard severall times from 
him was then well and in top speerits. I beg my compliments to Miss Nellie 
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and tell her I have been as good as my worde in bringin her home chints 
to replace that | tore at the assemblie at Inverness” 


Monro writes again to Baillie’s father in April 1768. ‘‘It gave me concem 
to find you did not receive the things sent home by me from your son 
right. | was quite ignorant of the contents of the parcle which I gave with 
many other parcles to be smugled out of the ship. I want to know the 
sort of muslim a missing. I would not have my dear Miss Nellie depriv'd 
of any part of a present sent her form so valuable a brother, not for all the 
muslins in India. Nothing can be done with regard to sending your son out 
to his brother before Decr. next. I will acquent you in time when it will 
be proper his coming to London. I do not know whither you have heard 
from your son by this ship or not. However | have pleasure to acquent you 
that | heard a leter read to the proprieters of India stockes by the Secretary 
to the Companie—a leter from Coll. Smith who commanded the armie giving 
an acctt. of his marches and counter marches and his engagment Wt. 
Hideranage, in which leter he gives your son great honour on his galent 
behavior. He comanded eight companies of the Granaders of seapoys. This 
leter was dated the 1|7th last July on which I give you joy.”’ 


The younger brother John Baillie duly went out to India towards the 
end of 1768. He writes to his father from Ilford, the 16th November, 1768 

. . 1 am greatly obliged to Sir Alexr. Grant (7). He has got me out 
$s Madrase i in the very first ship that sails, as a cadet and that the very day 
after he received your letter, which having done he sent for me and desired 
me give you his compliments and that he was happy it had been in his power 
to serve you.” 


‘‘As to John"’ William Baillie writes to his father in Octr. 1770, “I give 
you my word without partiality I find in him everything I could desire letter 
as a brother or a friend’’ and he adds with reference to a cousin ‘‘If Frank 
could be sent out as a volunteer, I would with pleasure take care of him 
untill he was provided for, but there is no other sphere in which he could 
come to this country with any tolerable prospect.’ 

Then John writes home his impressions of the country. 


VELLORE, 24th Jany. 1771. 


‘I'm sorry I am now not well able to keep my promise in regard to 
giving a description to you of the country and its inhabitants. The reason 
is this that without a knowledge of the country languages a man can get 
but little account of them and what he does get is so very uncertain that 
it is hardly worth sending his friend or relation. And another thing is that 
they are in themselves such a poor, miserable race there would not be 
anything very entertaining or that woud compensate his trouble in making 
such an enquiry. I do not make their opinion of (or behaviour to) us any 
rule for forming this idea of them, because | do not altogether blame them 
for looking upon us as a set of people who have nothing to depend upon 


(7) Sir Alexander Grant of Dalvey was engaged in foreign commerce and was very useful 
in pushing forward in the world young men from the North, 
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at home and therefore come here to destroy and pillage their country and 
consequently do not think themselves obliged to keep any faith with us. But 
as far as | can learn they have very little principle among themselves and 
I have heard it frequently observed that they have not a word in their 
language to carry the idea of gratitude. They have some nation of a return 
for a benefit received but I do not believe they have that generous sensation 
which every man ought to have when he shews his benefactor his 
remembrance of the good ofhce. They do not seem to have half the degree 
of passion we have, the want of which prevents their exerting those parts 
which God Almighty has bestowed upon them and makes them appear in 
a despecable light to us, and | would also infer from it that they cannot 
enjoy pleasure nor feel passion to half the degree we do. Indeed for those 
eighteen months I have been m the country I| never have seen one of them 
in a passion or rather m those momentary fits of madness which we are 
lyable to upon the whole they are a poor sett not worth the saying anything 
more of . . . . I must observe one thing more of this country vizt that it is 
the best in the world for a young man who has nothing to depend upon 
as he is sure if he behaves himself property to get what he comes for, that 
is barring the great accident which every man is lyable to and | assure you 
the risk of that is quite trifling to what it is looked on at home.” 


Nothing of moment had been happening in the Madrass Presidency from 
the time of the treaty with Hyder in 1769. On 4h March 1771 William 
Baillie wrote home “The Carnatick is at present in peace, promotion hardly 
to be expected and the few places of profit filled up by those who chance 
to have interest with the Governor and Council of Madras. The little 1 have 
had has always been through the military men and from them at present 
nothing is to be looked for. Letters to Mr. Hastings second in Council and 
soon to be Governor would help me much but the method by which these 
could be obtained | can neither devise myself nor direct my friends. At any 
rate be assured I will not be long absent for I am entirely of opinion that a 
man had better return in the flower of life with a small fortune wherewith 
to make himself and his friends happy than with millions when perhaps he 
has not the good luck to overtake them or constitution to enjoy it himself.” 


Warren Hastings was favourable to Highlanders and through the 
intervention of Sir Alexander Grant of Dalvey, Baillie got promotion to the 
rank of Major on 12th April 1772. Trouble was brewing however and 
Baillie writes from Madrass on July 19th 1771... . “I came lately down 
to this place to provide myself with articles needful for a campaigne since, 
should we not have an immediate war with Spain or France, we are pretty 
certain of being employed against the King of Tanjoure, the cause negligence 
lately in paying his yearly tribute to Mahomet Ally our Nabob. General 
Smith has desired | act as Brigade Major to the army, which though in itself 
is rather an inferior rank to my present, yet may be of some service in 
future. 

P.S. 1 beg in future by the ships that sail in Jany. some of the latest 
Scotch magazines and newspapers be always sent me. John is well at Vellore 
and shortly to be a lieutenant.” 


‘A BRAVE BUT UNFORTUNATE OFFICER’. I 


Hostilities were commenced against Tanjore in Septr. 1771 but ended 
quickly by the capitulation of the Raja in October. The Nabob however 
coveted Tanjore and prevailed on the Madras Government to attack it again 
in July 1773. Tanjore was captured in September and made over to the 
Nabob. At the siege Baillie commanded a brigade of Grenadiers. Mean- 
while Hastings had hie troubles in Bengal and the Bombay Government 
supporting Ragoba who claimed the office of Peshwa tried to raise money 
by lending him troops. The majority of the Bengal Council disapproved and 
though the Directors espoused Ragoba’s cause, Hastings could not enforce 
the Directors’ policy. Baillie refers to these events in his letters written 


in 1775. 
MADRAS, 6th June, 1775. 


.... Matters throughout India are much in the same state you left 
them. Ragabay with forty thousand horse joined our Barbay troops at 
Cambray with great hopes of success against the Punaparty. He makes 
promises indemnifying the Company in the expenses of the war upwards of 
about fifteen lacks annually—with Sallsett. At Bengal nothing but intestine 
broils, every man afraid of his neighbour—nay, in consequence of abuse in 
the general council room Clavering and Barwell have fought a duel but 
without bloodshed.”’ 

On Ist July 1775 he writes from Madras to Lieutenant Godsman at 
Inverness .. . . ‘I write only at length once a year in October or January. 
This is just to inform you the Triumviri are well, that Francis got a commis- 
sion about a week ago and is now with my brother at Ellore 300 miles to 
the northward and actually an ensign in the battaln. I command. I return 
to that place in a few days India now promises better for the military than 
it has done some time past. At Bengal they have acquired the Corah 
province from the heir of Sujah Daulat lately dead amounting to 30 odd 
lacks of rupees yearly for the Company and at Bombay they are engaged 
in a war in support of Raganatsaw against his nephew and the greater 
body of the Marrattas. Hitherto they have been rather unsuccessful but 
the more mischief, the better for us red coat men.” 


The Directors meanwhile had been reviewing the proceedings of the 
Madras Government. They condemned the Governments conduct towards 
the Raja of Tanjore and directed his restoration, British troops to be 
stationed at the Fort of Tanjore to enforce the Raja’s contribution. The 
Government were superseded and Lord Pigot arrived in Madras as the new 
Governor in December 1775. 

Baillie writes as follows to his brother-in-law Dr. ALVES at Inverness 


lth Jany. 1776. 


“Your letters of Oct. 1774, Jany. 1775 and April last gave great joy to 
both my brother and me but by what mismanagement | cannot say, the 
newspapers and almanacks never came to hand—a great loss for you can 
hardly conceive with what pleasure and entertainment, when they do come, 
we often overhaul them for months after the receipt. .... As my mother 
now must require (what in reality ghe ought to have had before) something 
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to convey her about in a decent manner, | beg (without mentioning it till 
the time of delivery) you purchase a handsome new post chaise and pair 
and present it to her as a small mark of the gratitude and affection of her 
son. .... India is, we hear, without a near prospect of any disturbance. 
Lord Pigot about three weeks ago arrived in the GRENVILLE President 
and Governor of Madrass, the old ones, as I hear, being turned out without 
the least compliments from the Company. From his Lordship we expect 
(though yet nothing certain transpired) much good to the service, being not 
only able in himself but here universally from his former conduct much loved 
and esteemed. The Bombay disturbances I wrote of in July last, by the 
interposition of supreme Bengal Council were amicably settled by the 
acquisition of Salsett much in favour of the Company. 


P.S. Since writing this letter, | have been appointed to act as Lt. Col. 
and hope soon to have a commission for that rank.”’ 


He writes in the same month to Lieutenant Godsman ‘“The Coast of 
Coromandel at present affords little for speculation or practice in our way. 
All is peace and no prospect of a war. The Company and Nabob together 
are in possession of as much upon the present establishment as they can 
well manage and our Governor General and Council seem little inclined to 
increase it. My friend General Smith left us in October and is succeeded by 
our countryman Sir Robert Fletcher who hitherto has had no opportunity 
to exhibit what talents he may have. Lord Pigot is our greatest hope. They 
say he has powers to reduce the Nabob’s service (a terrible eyesore to the 
senior officers in the company’s troops for two or three years back) to its 
proper standard. You can hardly conceive to what a pitch of consequence 
Mahomet Ally [the Nabob] has grown from the abject situation you remember 
him in at the siege of Pondicherry. His revenues so great and his forces 
so numerous what with the additional pay and batta he gives, many young 
men have declined commissions in the company’s to accept in his. Instead 
as of old being the humble servant of every English gentleman he met, 
there is not three on the coast except council he would rise from his seat 
to receive. Nay his troops are so many in number and well disciplined, he 
is in my opinion, rather a terror to the company than anything else.” 


At the same time he writes giving directions that, in the event of his 
mother’s death, the estate of Dunain should be let to the highest bidder but 
with a particular clause relative to the case of the house, garden and 
planting. ““Take care’’, he adds ‘‘and encourage the poor people and do 
not let them be running to America. I would rather remit half the rent. 
Puff them up and say I'll soon be amongst them when every indulgence 
imaginable will be shewn. Indeed to tell you the truth nothing could give 
me more real pleasure. I am trying for it with all my might The devil is 
there is no commanding what we wish. Patience and perseverance is the 
only mode and although I have been so long on the hunt, I cannot ultimately 
yet determine when my fitting will take place. My health and constitution 
are by no means impaired which ought in a great measure to set my friends 
at ease." 
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The depopulation of the Highlands was in operation and a letter from 
Inverness in April 1775 stated ““The Spirit of emigration to America still 
continues in the Highlands and is daily spreading and gaining strength. 
Many hundreds are going over this years from the Aijrd, Urquhart, 
Gleanmoriston, Glengarry, Kintail and other parts, besides many in the 
South-West parts of Scotland which is very strange considering the present 
confusion in America.” 


The improvement of his estate is present to his mind for he wnites about 
this time ““The Craig will be a great addition to the beauty of Dunain and 
I think has been planted at a very cheap rate. The little area to the south- 
ward and westward with the part of the wood next the house I| should like 
also to have enclosed and planted with such trees as may be best adopted 
to the soil. The marches, I hope, both with Dochfour and everybody else 
you will be particularly careful of. Encroachments you know are much 
easier prevented than, once established, rectify’'d. Manse building is an 


expensive innovation, therefore, if it can be warded off, it should.”’ 


His mother died this year before the “‘handsome new post chaise and 
pair’ could be bought and his cousin writing to inform him adds “Let me 
now repeat my earnest request that you leave that rascally climate and 
return to your native country while you have yet a few friends remaining 
to participate your happinese for such what is life ?"’ 


Events now took an unusual turn in Madras. In Augt. 1776 Lord Pigot 
the Governor was arrested by Colonel Stuart under the order of the refractory 
members of the Council and conveyed to St. Thomas's Mount, 9 miles from 
Madras where he was kept in an officer's house under the charge of a 
battery of artillery. He died in May 1777 while under confinement in the 
Company's Garden House near Fort St. George whither he had been 
allowed to return for a change of air. The real contest was between the 
Nabob of Arcot and the Raja of Tanjore, each member of Council taking 
sides and both parties being actuated by interested motives. The impasse 
was removed when the Directors in June 1777 fomed a temporary Govern- 
ment in Madras. Sir Thomas Rumbold was appointed Chairman, John 
Whitehill second in Council and Colonel Hector Munro commander of the 


forces. Baillie writes as follows about these events 


Septr. 1776. 


“Since January we have had nothing of moment happened on this coast 
until the 24th of last month when Lord Pigot was made prisoner and 
Mr. George Stratton the senior councillor Governor in his room. The 
combustion it caused is hardly yet over. I therefore cannot venture to write 
you either primary cause or effects. Indeed | presume you'll find enough 
from the publick papers, it being one of the first instances of the kind ever 
happened either at home or abroad. His Lordship was siezed by a party 
of arm'd men about a mile from his garrison between eight and nine at 
night and conveyed to St. Thomag’s Mount where he has remained prisoner 
ever since. 
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Jany. 1777. 


‘‘| have been moved to Vellore but whether for the better or worse is 
hard to say. Changes of Government especially when brought about in the 
manner our late has, seldom produce good either to the publick or the 
individual. The civil are still as much if not more divided about Lord Pigot 
and his confinement than ever. Remonstrances and protests given in daily 
to the present President and Council. Sending His Lordship home in the 
LYONESS now under despatch is in agitation. However | am at a distance 
unconcerned. Indeed | have all along keeped myself so. Francis [his 
nephew] was also well a few days since when I heard from him. I had him 
moved some months ago to a Battalion of sepoys in the Tanjour country 
as much to try how he could act on his own bottom as anything else. By 
the by it is as good a station as he could be on and you know he has me 
always within call should occasion require.”’ 

“I am still jogging in as usual but excepting a step in promotion very 
little more advanced than when | wrote you last.” 


13th Septr. 1777. 


**Mr. Whitehill arrived here on the 3lst August (two months and twelve 
days from England) to the great astonishment of both parties (Lord Pigot's 
friends as well as those who held the Government) and is now in as peacable 
possession of every power & authority appertaining to this station as if 
no dispute had ever happened. The others are all preparing for a voyage 
home agreeable to the Companys’ orders except General Stuart who hitherto 
we find only suspended or six months .... _ I beg also my arms cut on 
a scotch pebble or white cornelian and set in gold of the proper size to 
be hung at my watch.”’ 

‘‘When Rumbolt and Munro come they say the red coats will be hauled 
over the coals. God grant some of them I believe, as well as the others. 
1 mean the civilians played a black game. By the by my friends need have 
no anxiety about me for I fortunately was not on Madras duty when the 
revolution happened, consequently had no concern therein."’ 


Madras, 14th Septr. 1777. 
My DEAR GODSMAN, 
You are turned a perfect old whig. Your long preachings and accounts 
_of fodder, cattle, offices, house etc. etc. are as unintelligible to me as the 
deepest problem of Euclid. I have desired in a letter to Dr. Alves that you 
have the house and farm of Dunain at the old rent with the care of the 
papers, pictures and what else may not be thought proper for sale on my 
account... . No report of war in India or the least publick disturbance. 
1 was about two months ago for the first time appointed to fixed command, 
that of the small fort of Poonamalla, a garrison consisting of about 
five hundred Europeans and 300 sepoys and where | hope (no better offering) 
to keep my post some time, more especially if our countryman Munro (8) and 
my old Major should prove my friend.”’ 


(8) Sir Hector Munro. 
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March, 1778. 


‘‘Mr. Rumbold and General Munro with all their train of followers 
arrived safe the eighth of last month and thank God intestine broils seem 
once more at an end in this settlement. There has no particular act of 
Government yet taken place to mark the line they mean to follow. However 
as far as we can guess, unanimity in council, that great point, seems 
determined on. General Stuart will not be try’d here but ordered home or 
further suspended till the pleasure of the Directors be known. At Bengal 
there is nothing extraordinary. At Bombay the Government mean a rupture 
soon with the Maharathas and by way of dividing that great power, making 
a grand diversion in favour of Ragabay who, you know, we deserted so 
shamefully lately. I am in good hope of commanding a force from the 
Presidency to assist. Should I not succeed or in getting some very lucrative 
garrison, | intend making a trip home by way of bracing up my constitution 
and settling some little matters in the north.” 

In July 1778 intelligence was received that war had broken out between 
Great Britain and France and it was resolved to take possession of the 
French settlements in India. Munro was sent to take Pondicherry. Baillie 
was in command of the Grenadiers. 


30th Octr. 1778. 
My DEAR GODSMAN, 

. . . . Having collected about 1500 Europeans and 12,000 sepoys we 
began in Augt. by taking the boundary hedge ; the 5th. of Septr. we broke 
ground both on the north and south faces and after a most gallant defence 
by Bellecombe (9) the place fell the 18th of this month. The articles of 
capitulation came out on the 16th in the morning and fortunately prevented 
the storm to take place that very night. The carnage I'm sure, must have 
been dreadful, our men so exasperated by the loss of their many companions. 
| commanded the whole Grenadiers of the army for the siege. In complement 
the Laird of NOVAR [Sir Hector Munro] has left me in the command of 
the garrison which, if continued, will prove both profitable and honorable. 
My brother John was wounded in the head by a musket ball; the skull 
escaped and he is now perfectly recovered. He acted as Deputy Quarter 
Master General and Francis as Quarter Master of the second regiment in 
his room. John choosing to resign the latter, it is now confirmed to Francis.’ 


In January 1779 Baillie wrote to Sir Eyre Coote congratulating him on 
his appointment as Commander-in-Chief at Calcutta in succession to General 
Clavering and received the following reply 


Fort St. George, 4th Jany. 1779. 

Dear SiR, 
I received your letter of the 2nd instant with great satisfaction and return 
you my most hearty thanks for your kind congratulations. I am thoroughly 
acquainted with your worth and military abilities ; but were not that the 


(9) Bellecombe—In another letter Baillie speaks of him as **a fine fellow though a Frenchman 
and one who defended the place as long a, possible in a most gallant, judicious manner.” 
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case, the friendship and esteem which our worthy friend General Jos. Smith 
had for you, would be of sufficient inducement for me to assure you, that 
I shall ever be most ready to do you every service in my power. You may 
expect soon to see the Governor and your humble servant with our families, 
as we mean to make a little excursion about the country. | beg you will 
present my friend Mr. Law with my particular compliments. 


Your sincere friend, 


: EYRE Coote. 


A letter to his agent in London dated [0th Octr. 1779 runs—"‘! am in 
the same situation as when I wrote you last—Commdr. of Pondicherry with 
the difference only that it was then a fortification and is now (the works 
being all destroyed) an open cantonment. We have heard of Sir Edward 
Hughes and the Squadron being at the Cape or near it. Five of them have 
appeared in India. They arriv’d at Madras the 19th of last month . 
Coote is coming round from Bengal, as | hear, to settle matters wih the 
Marattas. That done, it is to be hoped we may have some stir with Hyder 
Ally, for he has lately refused a passage to a body of our troops through a 
pass of his country to join Basalajung who, the beginning of this year, ceded 
to us the Guntoor Circars."" And to his brotherinlaw Dr. Alves he writes on 
the same day ‘“‘The French nation have not now an inch of land in India 
and I'm sure it would require a force they are not adequate to (without 
England be very unsuccessful indeed at home) to reestablish themselves 
again in any part of it. The country powers if not kept in proper order, 
it must be owing entirely to defects in our governments, the incapacity or 
rapacious disposition of the members which compose them. In my own 
opinion, the company never were in so flourishing a state before.” 


A third letter written that day twenty years after his departure from 
home was to his sister Mrs. Alves... . ‘It is absolutely impossible for a 
military man in this country to say positively when and at what period he 
may be able to leave it. I was fully determined once on paying you at 
least a visit in the course of this year but the war broke out and my brother 
can afhirm as well as myself that, were I to ask leave now, the Government 
so far from granting it would in all probability use me very ill for making 
the proposition."” He concludes ‘‘] am always thinking how I may see you 
and the banks of the Ness once more.’’ On this note ends the last letter which 
his family received from him. 


The Madras Government in January 1779 had entered into a treaty with 
Basalut Jung, brother of the Nizam for the Guntoor Circars to be made over 
to the East India Company for an annual payment. Shortly after, the district 
was let to the Nabob for ten years and a corps of five companies of sepoys 
was raised for service therein. Early in November 1779 Baillie was sent 
to command this corps. He addresses the following letter from his camp 
on 7th Decr. 1779~— 

‘**To His Highness the Nabob Ameer ul Omrah Bahadur etc. etc. 

Your Highness may probably be surprised at not hearing from me 
sooner, more especially considering the friendly injunction you laid me under, 
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when I had the honour to take my leave. The fact is I had nothing that 
could be pleasing to you or your father to write. What you had so much 
at heart and appeared so advantageous to the Company I! saw at once to 
be dubious and, soon after, not with prudence to be effected. This I consider 
unlucky for myself as well as for the public. Tatulla Khaan is here and 
in good health. From him I have daily accounts of great preparations 
making to the southward and northward in the Deccan but none of my own 
people have come in lately. I trust to them to do their utmost—I mean 
Hyderali and the Subah. The Company with the assistance of the Nabob 
of the Carnatic will always be overmatch for them. We have great resources 
and must be strong indeed when the fleet arrives. The detachment is 
encamped at Macunda, waiting for further orders. I will esteem it a particular 
favour if your Highness present my humble respects to the Nabob and assure 
him I am perfectly sensible of the honour he conferred on me when at 
Madras. I beg also to be remembered to Chagie Assum Khaan. His young 
cousin | will give every attention and civility in my power to. I shall not forget 
to embrace what opportunities may offer of forwarding your Highness’s 
interest in these districts of Guntoor, Condavier or Maccunda. [I am with 
great respect. Your Highness’s most humble and obedient servant. 


WILLIAM BAILLIE. 


If in my address, there should be any impropriety, | hope it will be 
imputed to ignorance and no other cause.”’ 


Towards the close of 1779 the Nizam had organized a coalition embracing 
all the Maratha princess (except the Gaikwar) and including Haider Ali of 
Mysore for the purpose of destroying the British power. Early in 1780 Baillie 
with his force was ordered to Ellore to await orders. Suddenly in July 1780 
Haider Ali’s host swept down on the Carnatic and Baillie was directed to 
march to Madras. He was only one forced march distant from it, the road 
being clear, when Sir Hector Munro at Conjeveram ordered Baillie to join 
him by a specified route. Baillie obeyed though the direction led him 
straight towards Haider's army. His march was considerably delayed by a 
floaded river, on the crossing of which the Nabob sent him congratulations. 


“Sir, the great attention which you have on all occasions shown to the 
interests of His Highness, the Nabob induces me to write you a letter of 
congratulation on your having passed the river which impeded your progrese 
and on your being on the road to join your General Sir Hector Munro whose 
victorious arm will, with the blessing of God, chastise the unprovoked 
insolence of Hyder Ali Cawn. The sense which both the Nabob and I have 
of your services are not unknown to Governor Whitehill and General Munro. 
It is a pleasure to call oneself the friend of a gallant officer. What can | 
say more?’ Given at Chepauk, 4th Septr. 1780. 

But congratulations were premature. The ill-advised order to march to 
Conjeveram led to the subsequent disasters of the campaign and _ inflicted 
on the British the greatest disaster they had yet suffered in India. After 
beating off an attack by a division ynder Tippoo, Baillie’s force was over- 
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whelmed on the fatal 10th of Sept. by Hyder’s huge army and he himself 
carried into captivity at Seringapatam. Francis Baillie, his nephew was with 
Munro’s army and announced the disaster to Dr. Alves at Inverness. 


Fort St. George, 28 Novr. 1780. 


‘It is a long time since you have heard from me and now I am afraid 
the following sheets will tire your patience. You have no doubt ere now heard 
of our misfortunes on this coast, yet give me leave to give you what | think 
a just account of them. On the 10th of September about ten in the morning 
Col. Baillie with about 3600 men were either killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners by Hyder Ally. His army consisted of 50,000 men and by all 
accounts he had two and forty guns whereas our troops had only ten and 
even with this small number, Hyder’s army were repulsed two or three times 
before they got the better. A cannonade began about twelve o'clock the 
preceding night which continued some time and was very plainly heard in 
General Munro’s camp. Had he marched at that time, as was expected, the 
troops being all lying on their arms, we would have come time enough to 
have obtained a most complete victory. Instead of which he delay’d march- 
ing untill the next morming half an hour after sunrise so that by the time 
we got within five miles of the place of action, the General was informed 
that very superior numbers had got the better of the small force commanded 
by Col. Baillie, after fighting most gallantly from daybreak till about ten o'clock. 
When the accounts of the defeat arrived we retreated to Conjeveram where 
we remained on our arms that night. About two in the morning of the eleventh 
we set out for Chingleput, a fort belonging to the Company and on our road 
to this place. That day we retreated or rather fled with the remains of our 
army and thirty-two guns the distance of twenty-five miles. During this flight 
we lost the whole baggage of the army. We halted one day at Chingleput 
where we received a small reinforcement after which the little army we had, 
quite disheartened, made a march of twenty-seven miles which brought us to 
St. Thomas's Mount within nine miles of Fort St. George. The Battle of 
Buksaar and the stumbling into Pondicherry by which Sir Hector has acquired 
such laurels, will not now save his credit, for he has given very clear proofs 
at this time that he has no idea of the profession of a soldier. You will 
think this extraordinary of a man that has come to such high rank but it is 
the truth. The small army we have got is now in cantonments within a mile 
of Madras, in the Garden House belonging to the gentlemen of this place. 
We have now got General Coote to command us. He came purposely from 
Bengal on account of the mismanagement here and brought with him six 
hundred Europeans. He expected ten battalions of sepoys to march over- 
land but it is feared that they cannot now be spared, as the Marattas give 
them enough to do there. 

Since we came here Hyder has taken Arcot, the capital of our Nabob. 
It held out six weeks against his whole army which now does not consist 
of less than one hundred thousand men. The number of troops in the place 
were one hundred and fifty Europeans belonging to us and about fifteen 
hundred fighting men belonging to the Nabob. Arcot is a large place and 
formerly the Nabobs used to reside in it. But since they found that money 
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gave them great sway in our counsells, they have taken up their residence 
at Madras. There is a wall round the town of Arcot seven miles in circum- 
ference with small bastions at different places. In the inside is a small fort 
or citadle but not capable of any great resistance, after the town is taken. 
By retiring to this fort, our people got terms which was that they marched 
out with the honours of war and were sent to this place on their parole not 
to serve against the enemy during the war. You now see that the loss of 
a few hours in not marching to the assistance of Col. B. when the cannonade 
was first heard, has lost us the most of the Carnatic, which General Coote 
with our small army will find no easy matter to regain. I imagine in a month 
or two hence we shall be able to take the field with about eight thousand 
men black and white, of the latter near two thousand and | make no doubt 
but we shall give a very good account of this tyrant. General Goddard who 
has been in the field against the Marrattas on the Malabar coast is now ordered 
to enter Hyder’s country on that side. His army consists of about ten thousand 
so that, in a little time, Hyder will find enough to do. For as soon as 
Goddard enters his country he must draw off the greatest part of his army 
out of the Carnatic. Since writing the above there's accounts arrived here 
of eight battalions of sepoys having marched from Bengal for this place, so 
that, if they come safe. I think this same invader will get a good drubbing. 
Col. Baillie is kept m his camp with two or three more officers. He is per- 
fectly recovered of his wounds, is very much respected by Hyder as a brave 
and good officer and at the same time well treated. His brother and myself 
are with the army here in cantonments. He is now made a Captain and 
D. Qr. Mr. Gl. I was six weeks ago promoted to the rank of Lieutenant and 
we both are in good health.” 


The writer of this letter fell the following year in the battle of PORTO 
NOVO. _ This criticism of Munro was and is the generally accepted verdict. 
He was no longer as competent as he had been when younger. The Court 
of Directors were so dissatisfied that in Jany. 1782 they sent out orders for 
Munro's removal, offering him at the same time the option of submitting his 
general conduct while in command to the judgment of a court of enquiry or 
court martial. These instructions were not received at Madras until Munro 


had resigned and sailed for England. 


After the disaster to Baillie, an urgent appeal for help was sent to Bengal. 
Hastings superseded the Governor of Madras, persuaded Sir Eyre Coote to 
take command and sent reinforcements and money. Coote arrived at Madras 
in November 1780. He was in bad health and had many difficulties of supply 
and transport to overcome, but at last in July 178! he was able to bring Hyder 
to a general engagement and decivisely defeated him at PORTO NOVO, 
a battle which saved Madras. The arrival on the coast in 1782 of a French 
fleet under Admiral de Suffren revived Hyder's hopes but the naval actions 
between the French and the British under Admiral Hughes were indecisive. 
Peace was made with the Mahrattas in 1782 by the Treaty of Salbai and in 
1783 the Treaty of Versailles ended the war with France. Hyder was begin- 
ning to feel that the war was too much for him when he died in December 
1782 but his son Tippoo who wag not a party to the Treaty of Versailles 
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continued the war in the south. It came to an end in 1784 by the Treaty of 
Mangalore, on the basis of a mutual restitution of conquests and exchange 
of prisoners. 


To return to the fortunes or misfortunes of the Baillies. Colonel Baillie 

a prisoner and Francis killed at Porto Novo, there was John Baillie left. He 

was at Tanjore when he received a letter dated 20th May 1780 from one of 

his friends, a Lieutenant George Sinclair, which throws a sidelight on affairs 
in Bengal. 

Berrumpore, 2Ist May, 1780. 


.. |'We have nothing new stirring here. Popam with the detach- 
neat sindles his command against the Rajah of the Lahore country has taken 
one of the strongest of the enemy's forts. . . . We hear nothing here of God- 
dard. Your accounts were new to us. | eepect in a few days to be appointed 
to the command of one of the sepoy battalions with him. The General is 
still at Lucknow picking up all the cash he possibly can lay his hands upon 
and giving himself no trouble whatever about the army. There has been ever 
since the middle of last March upwards of seventy subaltern officers at Calcutta 
and tho’ very much wanted in the several corps, he has not as yet appointed 
one of them. The Board have now wrote him that they require his attend- 
ance at the Presidency upon military matters so that about the end of Jan. 
he is expected down the country and there is no doubt will take himself off 
in the first ship that sails for England. He is a perfect O at present. Hastings, 
Francis, Wheeler still go hand in hand. . . . | marched up from Fort 
William to this cantonment (situate on the island of Cassimbazar and within 
two miles of the suburbs of Moorshedabad) the 2nd Battalion of the 3rd 
Regiment of Europeans.” 


The General referred to is Sir Eyre Coote. It was one of the articles 
in the impeachment of Hastings that he had worked upon the General's 
reputed avarice by allowing him £18,000 a year field allowances even when 
not actively employed. There seems little doubt that Hastings did make 
use of his knowledge of Coote’s weakness. 


The statement about Hastings and Francis going hand in hand sounds 
strange, till one observes the date. At this time Barwell whose support in 
council was necessary to Hasting’s supremacy, was anxious to return to 
England. Francis was asked to agree to ‘‘pair’’ with him and agreed not 
to oppose Hastings in the conduct of the Mahratta war. Whereupon Barwell 
went home. Hastings and Francis however subsequently disagreed and the 
duel between them took place a few months later on 17 Augt. 1780. 


John Baillie next comes to notice as making a _ representation to 
Sir Hector Munro in the course of which he states ‘‘] flatter myself the world 
will excuse my saying that after 20 years’ service of an only brother, his 
present situation a prisoner with Hyder, together with twelve years’ service 
of my own (whether with credit or not the world will judge) I say in those 
circumstances, [ own, Sir, | did not expect to have been superseded and 
that pointedly, being now the senior Lieutenant in camp and, I will add, 
contrary to the established custom of the service since it has existed.’’ He 
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referred to the promotion of one Lieutenant Flint who had distinguished himself 
in defending Wandiwash. In fact later the Directors cancelled the promotion 
as being contrary to rules. Munro's reply is a tactful and flattering evasion 
of the point. 


Camp, 27th March, 1781. 


‘‘l am this moment favoured with your letter on the subject of 
Lt. Flint’s promotion and desiring to know from me my opinion of your 
services and character as an officer. I have no occasion to have recourse 
to the opinions which others may have formed of you. It is enough for me 
to look back to what | have been an eyewitness to at the siege of Pondicherry 
where your services were very conspicuous and where you received a wound 
when acting as an assistant engineer. I was at that time so sensible of your 
merit as well as that of other gentlemen during that long siege that | 
represented it to the Government at Madras in the strongest terms and I will 
now add that if at any time I have it in my power to testify my regard for 
you, as well as opinion of you as a brave and gallant officer, it will afford 
me real satisfaction to do it.”” 


Sir Eyre Coote was forced by ill health to return to Bengal in 1782 
and returned to Madras in the following April, only to die two days after 
landing. John Baillie, now a captain, had been appointed an A.D.C. to 
Sir Eyre Coote. On his arrival at Madras he received a letter written to 
him from Seriagapatam on the 10th Jany. 1783 by Captain Alexander Fraser, 
A.D.C. to Colonel Baillie. ‘You will probably have heard before you receive 
this of your brother's death. He died the 13th Novr. last after an illness 
of three months and a half .... His last words to me concerning you 
were “I hope in God my brother will live and get home. Tell him to go 
home immediately and not be looking too high as 1 have been. He can live 
like a prince in his own country.’ Apparently Colonel Baillie had been 
kept in the closest confinement and not permitted to communicate with his 
friends, as there is not a scrap of writing from him after the day of his 
capture. Rumours of ill treatment had reached Inverness, Dr. Alves writing 
on [8th January 1783 to John Baillie “the accounts we got by no means 
serve to relieve our anxiety. We have been told that your brother was 
treated with severity and kept by the black savage whose prisoner he is, 
in very close confinement and even in irons. This cursed report had well 
nigh cost poor Nelly [his sister] her life and though we collected several 
circumstances afterwards that rendered the account improbable, yet the idea 
frequently comes across her and throws a damp on her spirts.”"’ John 
Baillie now decided to go home. To his friend Lieut. Sinclair in Bengal 
he wrote on 7th June 1783. 


‘“As the death of your old friend my unfortunate brother is now become 
a certainty, I have taken concer in his or rather my own affairs. You will 
therefore oblige me by disposing of the trifling articles belonging to him 
there and remit the amount of the sale to me on account of his estate. 
Lose no time in this, my friend as I am determined on going home as soon 
as I can get metters in any degree settled. 
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Old Stuart is near Cudalore, I fear, bungling the business. Mathews 
and our army in the Bedenow country and certainly taken. General Stuart 
has ordered Fullerton to join him, the committee have ordered the contrary. 
If he remains where he is he will be destroyed in a fortnight by Tippoo, or 
three weeks—a pleasant prospect on the whole? I wish to God I was on 
Tom-na-herrick (10) safe and sound.” 


On the same day he wrote to another friend ‘Instead of those military 
ideas with which | used to plague you sometimes, all 1 now think of is to 
get to the Highlands of Scotland there to live in quiet ‘caring for nothing 
but what ease requires.’ Ever since my arrival here owng to the death of 
Sir Eyre and my brother, | have been in a total state of indifference ... . 
Having long promised my unfortunate brother in case of any accidents 
befalling him, 1 would immediately go home and conscious myself that the 
very existence of the little family | am connected with depends thereon, 
I am determined to quit this country as soon as I possibly can’’ with thoughts 
still turned homewards he wrote in Septr. 1783. ‘‘In a letter of mine to 
Dr. Alves I desired Mrs. Baillie, Frank's mother might receive the same 
allowance as given by her son. My intention is she shall receive what you & 
Dr. Alves judge sufficient to afford her the comforts of life with an assurance 
the same shall be continued. The small allowances about Dunain I wish 
also to be continued. Should I be fortunate enough to get safe to that 
country, I mean to live at Dunain. As the shortest time is of consequence 
respecting planting, I wish you as soon as possible after the receipt of this, 
to enclose and plant with whatever wood is fitted for the soil—Craggan-na- 
maun with the whole of the heath face of the hill to the westward of the 
house as far to the westward as the old wood extended. This enclosure 
may extend further to the westward or in the hill if you think proper as 
I cannot recollect clearly, at this distance of time, the ground. I think a 
better road could be made by the foot of the Craig to the hill, in which 
case I would shut up the old road between TOM-NA-LUACK and 
CRA GGAN-NA-MAUN.” 


His final letter about events in India is from Madras, 
2nd Feby. 1784. 


‘As I doubt not it will give you some satisfaction, even my poor ideas 
of matters in this country, | with some degree of pleasure sit down to give 
you them. Although General S’s [Stuart] disputes with L. M. [LORD 
MACARTNEY] must be perfectly known and many other transactions 
subsequent thereto, yet in order that you may form the fuller idea of this 
short sketch, | shall begin from the death of Sir Eyre Coote. My partiality 
for him must occasion my seeing everything that concerned him through a 
magnifying glass and that same reason may perhaps occasion my seeing 
things in a more unfavourable light respecting his enemies than the 
transactions themselves deserve. But not to tease you with a preamble 
which I know you are now tired of, I begin. 


(10) Tom-na-Hurich—a hill in Inverness where the cemetery is situated. 
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Sir Eyre Coote being past a possibility (If | may say so) of recovery 
and that being ascertained by several of the Madrass surgeons coming 
aboard, he was therefore permitted to land at Madrass. Otherways it being 
known to L. M. that he had power of suspension from the Bengal Govt. 
he would not have been permitted to land at the Fort. What the 
consequences would have been | know not, but I think a civil war would 
have taken place and Madras been besieged by the army. That or S. E.'s 
return to Bengal must have happened and |! rather think the former. 
Immediately on his death the disputes between L. M. and G. S. ran as 
high as they could well do. On S. E. H.’s [Sir EDWARD HUGHES] 
arrival from Bombay he immediately as soon as he could take in water 
sailed with 17 sail of the Line and blocked up the harbour of Trincomally 
for two or three months. Suffren having fortified the mouth of the harbour 
so as to make an attack on it impossible or at least improbable to succeed, 
remained quiet repairing his ships and refreshing his men, convinced ‘that 
want of water and the sickliness of his men would oblige S. E. H. to leave 
him. By the time both those events had nearly happened, our army under 
G. S. got to Cudalore. Our fleet on intelligence thereof came and anchored 
to windward of the port. You will have think it extraordinary how our 
army came to be so long in getting to Cudalore as they marched soon after 
our fleet sailed for Trincomally. There is two causes, first, mismanagement 
in G. S. and 2ndly private pick towards him in L. M. by not sending the 
rice ships and furnishing the other equipments. Suffren now finding the 
mouth of the harbour open, knowing the sickliness of our fleet and perceiving 
the inevitable fall of Cudalore, came out boldly with fourteen ships in high 
order. He by manoeuvring led Sir E. from his station, made a half kind 
of fight with him and had such a superiority of fire owing to the state of 
his ships, that it was necessary to say want of water (perhaps that was 
really the case) obliged our fleet to come to Madrass. Suffren then took up 
his station in Cudalore roads. Our army on their arrival at Cudalore having 
neglected taking the proper advantages of ground and by a lethargic 
disposition unaccountably permitted the French to fortify themselves in lines 
about a thousand yards outside of the Fort. The attack on those lines was 
a serious piece of service in which we had from a thousand to twelve hundred 
men killed and wounded. The French lost considerably also but not nearly 
equal to us. By the loss of twelve hundred effectives, sickness and a scarcity 
of rice, a measure selling for one rupee, our army became so much reduced 
that after the garrison of Cudalore was reinforced by the Marines and 
seamen from Suffren’s fleet, | considered our army as in a very dangerous 
situation. The least misfortune that could have befallen us was the loss 
of our battering train, the greatest part of our baggage and leaving our sick 
and wounded to the mercy of the enemy. Worse than the above might 
have happened but I don’t think they could have beat our army. At this 
unfortunate and critical minute in our affairs, what should fortunately arrive 
but the preliminary articles of peace which saved us from a disgrace which 
I'll venture to say had old S. E. [Sir Eyre] lived, (with all his faults) never 
would have happened. G. S. was immediately ordered himself by sea to 
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Madras and the disputes between L. M. and him became more and more 
violent. Each of the three great men wished to throw the blame of the 
miscarriage at Cudalore off his own shoulders and it seemed to me aa far 
as I could observe, that on a comparison of accounts L. M. and S. E. H. 
thought it prudent to go hand im glove and so old S. was shipped off for 
England. I must here observe that, had not this happened, | believe L. M. 
would have soon shared that fate by means of G. S. On the arrival of the 
preliminary articles Sadlier went up to Cudalore. Mr. Bussy endeavoured 
to bring about the French being mediators between Tippoo and us. This 
was of course refused by Govt. here and a negotiation was begun by Tippoo's 
sending a vakil to Madrass. That vakil has since returned and with him 
Mr. Sadlier, Mr. Staunton and Mr. Hudleston. Tippoo has been tampering 
and putting off time without doing anything decisive respecting peace and 
our army which is small, particularly in British Troops marches in a few 
days under the command of G. L. and Campbell. Govt. here hold out 
a peace and it may be so, for ought I know. The reason they give for the 
present delays is there being trouble in the Misore country by Curreem 
Sahib's setting up against Tippoo. But what appears to me (if I may venture 
to judge in politicks) is that on the arrival of the preliminary articles 
Mr. Busey, finding his hands in some measure tyed up, wrote to France 
a state of our affairs in India representing to his nation the fine field they 
had by interfering in the country politicks and even assisting underhand, 
and agreeable to his answers we shall have peace with Tippoo or not. 
Sir J. B. [Sir JOHN BURGOYNE] is now in arrest by Govt. here. Ever 
since S's departure Govt. has had constant disputes with the king's officer 
sometimes right in my opinion and sometimes wrong. But taking it all in 
all, if there is a fair statement, | think the Company's servants here will 
be thought to carry things with too high a hand and that Legislature at 
home will disapprove of their conduct. I know nothing further to inform you 
of respecting publick affairs and have only to add respecting them that | 
never laid myself so open before on paper. You had better take notes 
from this letter (if worth your while) and destroy it on receipt ... . nothing 
can be more anxious than [ am to get out of this unhappy country. I hope 
to leave it in a month or two at most. How happy shall I be to have the 
pleasure of shaking hands with you in any part of Great Britain.” 


The Lord Macartney referred to became Governor of Madras in June 
1781. General Stuart was the Colonel Stuart who arrested Lord Pigot in 
1776. Tried for meeting on that account he had been acquitted in 1780. 
On the departure of Sir Eyre Coote in ill health in Septr. 1782, he succeeded 
as C.-in C, and from the beginning appears to have set himself in opposition 
to Govt. on almost every subject and in particular assured independent 
authority over the Royal troops. After the suspension of hostilities with the 
French in July 1783 he was directed to make over command of the army to 
Major General Bruce and to proceed to Madras to account for his dilatory 
and unsatisfactory conduct during the campaign. He returned to Madras on 
3rd July where he continued his obstruction and contentious behaviour until 
it became so serious that Lord Macartney dismissed him from the Company’s 
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service in Septr. 1773. Major General Sir John Burgoyne as senior officer 
was ordered to take command of the king's forces. Notwithstanding this, 
General Stuart determined to retain command and Sir John Burgoyne stated he 
would continue to obey the General. So General Stuart was arrested before 
he could take steps for the subversion of Govt. and was shortly afterwards sent 
to England in spite of his protestea. He made this a personal matter between 
himself and Lord Macartney whom he called out on his return from Madras. 
A duel was fought near Kensington on 8th June 178 in which His Lordship 
was shot in the shoulder. 


Sir John Burgoyne, after General Stuart’s arrest, assumed separate 
command of the King’s troops by virtue of his seniority and soon began to 
issue orders not usually issued without the previous sanction of Govt. 
So he was arrested on 3Ist Decr. 1783. The Governor's action in these cases 
was supported by the home authorities. 


The fleets under Admirals Sir Edward Hughes and Suffren fought five 
actions within little more than a year in 1782-3 with no very clear advantage 
on either side. The war with France ended because British sea power was 
supreme elsewhere and the French never afterwards attacked the coasts of 


India. 


The three Civilians Messrs. Sadlier, Staunton and Hudleston were the 
commissioners deputed to negotiate a treaty with Tippoo. It was finally 
arranged in March 1784 and there was peace for 6 years. 


John Baillie was now at liberty to go home and sailed from Tranquebar 
in a Danish ship later in the year. The family connexion with India continued 
however in the person of a nephew Alexander Baillie about whom he wrote 
in 1785 to a Colonel Stewart ‘I would take the liberty of recommending to 
your good offices my nephew Ensign Alexander Baillie in the Companys’ 
service | applied to Colonel Fullerton before | left India and he was so 
obliging as to give a favourable answer. I hope his being my nephew and 
your distant relation may have some little sway. Lady Jane Stewart a 
daughter of Lord Murray’s was my great grandmother and you are, | 
believe, of that family.” 


Some years later he made enquiries from a friend in India about the 
nephew from whom he had not heard. ‘‘He was put at the head of the 
list of volunteers of 1784 in consideration of my brother's services and 
misfortunes and when | left India he had his choice of any corps on the 
establishment. During my stay in that country after his arrival I paid him 
every attention | could have done had he been my own son. In return 
for all which I received one affectionate and kind letter at the Cape of 
Good Hope but no letter ever since. His father is now grown unwieldly 
and not likely to live long and often says that the only, the last and great 
comfort he could receive on this earth would be a letter from his son.” 
There is no further trace of this youth. 

John Baillie settled down on his estate of Dunain. To an officer friend 
in India he wrote in 179!1—‘‘I arrived in Britain in June °85. I was married 
in June ‘8 and I am now father of a son and two daughters and soon expect 
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an addition to my family. I live in a small paternal property on which 
I have laid out a good sum of money. I am not likely ever to see the 
Plains of Hindostan but I read with much anxiety the accounts now received 
from that quarter and if I can trust my own resolution | think I could serve 
as a volunteer for one day against that tyrant Tippoo with much pleasure 
to myself. But I hope and trust he has enough against him and that you'll 
have it in your power to hang him on one of the gates of Madras by way 
of finishing the war.”’ 


His soldiering days were not ended for in Novr. 1794 he was given 
authority to raise a regiment of Fencibles at Inverness and received the rank 
of Colonel. The regiment was ordered to Ireland on service and he died 
there in February 1797. The expenses of recruiting and clothing the 
regiment were a drain on his resources and part of his estate had to be 


sold. 


In conclusion mention may be made of another member of a branch 
of the Baillie family viz. Colonel John Baillie of LEYS whose mother was 
Ann, sister of Colonel John Baillie of Dunain. He became an Ensign in 
the E. I. Co.’s army in 1793. Devoting his leisure to the study of oriental 
languages, he was appointed Professor of Arabic & Persian in the new 
College of Fort William when it was founded in Calcutta. Later he was 
Political Agent in Bundelkhand where he reestablished order and Resident 
at Lucknow 1807—1815. Returning home three years later, he became a 
director of the East India Company in 1823, sat as M. P. from 1820 to 1832 
and died in 1833. 


A. CASSELLS. 


A Chapter in the early Constitutional History 
of India under British Rule. 


The object of this paper (I) is to describe the Instructions which the 
Court of Directors *‘of the United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies’’ issued, on the 29th of March, 1774, to ‘Warren 
Hastings Esq., Governor-General, Lieutenant General John Clavering, the 
Honourable George Monson, Richard Barwell Esquire, and Philip Francis 
Esquire, Counsellors, constituted and appointed the Governor-General and 
Council of the said United Company's Presidency of Fort William in Bengal’, 
by an Act of Parliament passed in the previous session, entitled ““An Act 
for establishing certain Regulations for the better management of the Affairs 
of the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe’. The Act is 
commonly known as the Regulating Act of 1773. In issuing the Instructions 
the Court of Directors wrote to the Governor-General and Council, by way 
of introduction : 


‘The Legislature of this Kingdom having entrusted you with the Civil 
and Military Government of the said Presidency of Fort William, and also 
with the ordering, management (and) Government of all the Territories, 
Acquisitions and Revenues in the Kingdoms of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
for the Term and in the manner directed and prescribed by the said Act, 
(to which you will refer yourselves, with respect to the execution of such 
powers, and the observance of such Rules and Directions therein contained, 
as are incumbent on you to execute and perform) we, the said Court of 
Directors, in virtue of the power reserved in the said Act, whereby the said 
Governor-General and Council, for the time being, are directed and required 
to pay due obedience to all such orders as they shall receive from the Court 
of Directors of the said United Company, do now proceed to give you such 
Orders and Instructions, to be by you executed and put in force, as appear 
to us the most prudent and effectual for the good Government and 
Management of the Company’s affairs in India’’. 

The Instructions were conveyed in 6] paragraphs and related to such 
different matters as General Administration, Commerce, Revenue, Judiciary, 
Public Debts, Military Affairs, and “‘Oppressions’’ and ‘Abuses’ on the part 
of the Company's servants. With the exception of a few they have an 
important bearing on the early constitutional history of India under British 
Rule. Not only did they give directions as to how the Commerce and 


(1) The paper is based upon manuscript records in the Imperial Record Office, Calcutta. 
Vide ‘Home Dept. Public General Letters from Court’ of the relevant year for the Court's 
Instructions dated London, the 29h March, 1774. The letter was signed by Mr. Edward Wheler 
and fifteen others. 
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administration of the Company were to be carried on in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but also how the Regulating Act of 1773 was to 
be actually worked. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
In regard to General Administration the Court of Directors, first of all, 


earnestly recommended to the Governor-General and Council ‘the most perfect 
Harmony’ amongst themselves ‘as an object of the highest concern to the 
prosperity of the Company’, ‘and the due Execution of the great Trust’ 
reposed in them, and directed them to fix their attention ‘to the preservation 
of Peace throughout India, and to the security of the Possessions and Revenues 
of the Company’. It next directed that they must assemble in Council twice 
a week; that all the members of the Council must be duly summoned ; 
that the correspondence with the princes or ‘country powers’ in India should 
be carried on by the Governor-General only ; but that all letters to be sent 
by him must be first approved in Coupncil. Further, the Governor-General 
was required to lay before the Council, at its next meeting, all letters received 
by him in the course of such correspondence, in order that it might know their 
contents. 

Moreover, as, after the passing of the Regulating Act, it became unlawful 
for the President and Council of Madras, Bombay or Bencoolen(2) ‘to make 
Peace or War with any Indian Powers, or to conclude any Treaties with such 
powers, without the consent or approbation of the Governor-General and 
Council, except in cases of imminent necessity, or except also in cases where 
they had received special orders from the Company, the Court directed the 
Governor-General and Council ‘to view attentively the general posture of the 
Company's affairs in India, respecting the Country Powers, their Interests and 
probable connexions with each other’, with the Company, and other European 
Nations ; and to take such measures as would, on the whole, be most conducive 
to the general interests of the Company. In all their ‘Deliberations and Resolu- 
tions’ however the Governor-General and Council were required to make ‘the 
Safety and Prosperity of Bengal’ their principal object. 

In regard to the civil or military service of the Company, the Court directed 
that, if any vacancy arose therein as a result of the suspension of any of its 
members from the execution of his office, or as a result of resignation or death, 
the person next ‘in rank, office, or rotation’ should be appointed to fill the 
vacancy until its decision thereon was communicated to the Governor-General 
and Council. It further directed that no servant of the Company should be 
removed from any office before he had been acquainted in writing with the 
accusation preferred against him and before he had been summoned to make 
his defence, a reasonable time being allowed for that purpose. On all such 
occasions the Governor-General and Council were required to proceed ‘with 
the greatest tenderness and circumspection’, and to enter upon their *‘Consulta- 
tions’ (3) all charges made before them against any of the servants of the Com- 


(2) In Sumatra. 
(3) i.e., Minutes. 
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pany serving under them, together with all their proceedings thereon, and to 
transmit them to the Court with the “‘Consultations ’. 

The Governor-General and Council were also instructed not to allow, on 
any account, or under any pretence whatsoever, any European to hold any 
post, or to exercise any office in the civil or military service of the Company 
unless he was ‘appointed, or admitted into the Company's service, by the 
express authority of the Court of Directors’. This instruction was given in 
accordance with the pre-existing practice with regard to the appointment of 
Europeans in the service of the Company. 

Under the Regulating Act the Governor-General and Council were required 
to correspond with the Court of Directors from time to time, and constantly and 
diligently to transmit to it the ‘exact particulars of all advices or intelligence, 
and of all transactions and matters’ that would come to their knowledge, relat- 
ing to the government, commerce, revenues, or interest of the Company. And 
the Court of Directors was required in its turn to transmit within fourteen days 
of its receipt of any such letters or advices, to the Lords of the Treasury a 
copy of such parts of the letters or advices as would in any way relate to the 
management of the Company’s revenues ; and to one of His Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State, a copy of all such parts of the said letters or advices as 
would in any way relate to the civil and military affairs and government of the 
Company. In order, therefore, to enable the Court to comply with the require- 
ments of the Regulating Act, the Governor-General and Council were directed 
by the Court to send to it, by every ship, an exact copy—and a duplicate by 
the next conveyance—of all such parts of their letters and advices as were 
required by the Act to be delivered to the Lords of the Treasury and to His 
Majesty's Secretary of State respectively, ‘every copy and duplicate being 
authenticated under the Hands of the Governor-General and Council." They 
were also directed to communicate, from time to time, to the Court ‘the most 
regular and precise intelligence............... respecting the commerce, the number 
of forces and the general strength of all foreign Companies in India’. As far 


as practicable such intelligence was to be sent by every ship sailing for Europe. 


In transacting the business of their Department the Governor-General and 
Council were instructed to enter, with the utmost perspicuity and exactness, 
upon ‘‘Consultations’’, or Minutes of Council, all their proceedings whatsoever 
and all dissentient notes by members of the Council, together with copies of all 
letters received and sent in the course of their correspondence. They were also 
instructed to transmit to the Court by every ship ‘broken sets of all such pro- 
ceedings to the latest period possible’, and a complete set thereof at the end 
of every year, and a duplicate by the next conveyance. Thus the Court arranged 
to keep itself in intimate touch with the affairs of the Company in India. 


There was an express direction in the Instructions that the Governor- 
General and Council must not only attend to the Standing Orders of the Com- 
pany which had been previously communicated to the Presidency of Fort 
William, but also to all such orders as the Court had transmitted before to the 
Governor and Council or the Select Committee of Bengal—in particular, to 
those orders which in any way related to the preparing of the proper state- 
ments of the revenues of the Company and to the keeping of its Treasury 
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Accounts. And if any former orders of the Court had remained unexecuted, 
they were to see that those orders were duly executed except in so far as they 
had been annulled by the Regulating Act, or superseded by these Instructions. 


Para 38 of the Instructions is interesting. It deals with the question how 
the Company's money was to be kept and how it was to be issued out of its 
Treasury. All moneys, whether derived from the Company's revenues, or 
otherwise received by the Governor-General and Council on the Company's 
account, were to be secured under three locks. This had also been the usual 
practice before. The keys of the locks were to be kept by the Governor 
General and such members of his Council as would be appointed by the 
Governor-General and Council therefor. They were to constitute a Committee 
of Treasury. Exact particulars of all moneys paid into the Treasury were to 
be first regularly entered on the ‘‘Consultations’’, ‘specifying from whom re- 
ceived, and on what account’. All issues of money from the Treasury were to 
be made by warrant under the hands of the Governor-General and Council, 


directed to the Committee of Treasury and not otherwise. 


All applications for money were directed to be made to the Governor- 
General and Council in writing ; and all Pay-Masters and other persons who 
might have to apply for money were required to state whether they had in 
hand any money belonging to the Company. Besides, they were required to 
specify the particular services to which the money applied for was intended 
to be appropriated. No advance was to be made from the Treasury upon 
any application which would be defective in respect of any of the above- 
mentioned particulars. 

The Committee of Treasury was directed to prepare exact accounts 
every month of all moneys received and issued by it. Moreover, the amount 
of money left in the Treasury was to be examined every month by those 
members of the Council who were not members of the Committee of 
Treasury. They were required to compare the cash in the Treasury with 
the balance shown in the Committee's accounts and to report the result of 
their inquiry to the Council at large. Lastly, the Court directed that the 
accounts of the Committee of Treasury together with copies of all receipts 
and warrants should be transmitted to it for its information ‘by every 
opportunity.’ 


JUDICIARY. 


In regard to judicial matters the Court's Instruction was that, as soon 
as the Supreme Court of Judicature consisting of a Chief Justice and three 
other Judges, was established at Fort William in Bengal as authorized by 
the Regulating Act of 1773, the Governor-General and Council must give all 
necessary assistance to the Judges, provide a Court-Huose and proper offices 
for such clerks and ministerial officers as might be appointed by them, and 
cause, when the fees payable to the officers of the Supreme Court were 
fixed, tables thereof to be hung up in the most public places, in the different 
languages of the country, so that no person might take more than such 
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fees, on pain of dismissal. Besides, they were directed to take into 
consideration the amount of these fees in approving the salaries of the 
different officers, and to transmit to the Court a particular account of such 
salaries and fees as early as possible. 


COMMERCE. 


As, to quote the words of the Court of Directors, the welfare of the 
Company depended in a great measure on the proper management of its 
commercial affairs in Bengal and, particularly, on ‘well chosen investments , 
the Court judged it expedient to establish a new Institution to be called 
the Board of Trade, in order that those ‘valuable purposes’’ might be 
fulfilled. Accordingly, it directed a Board of Trade to be constituted of 
eleven senior Civil Servants (4) of the Company ‘for managing, conducting 
and transacting’ the trade and Commerce of the Company in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. Thus the commercial affairs of the Company were taken away 
from the hands of the Governor-General and Council. The Board was 
empowered to appoint subordinate officers and agents under it from amongst 
the Company's covenanted servants only, and to suspend or remove any 
such officers or agents when it would find it necessary to do so in the interest 
of the Company. The Board was forbidden, however, to appoint any person 
who would be employed by the Governor-General and Council in the collec- 
tion or management of revenues, for executing any office under it, it being 
the intention of the Court that none of its servants should hold employments 
in different Departments at the same time. 


Mr. Samuel Middleton was appointed President of the Board of Trade. 
The senior member of the Board in rank was to succeed him in case of his 
death, resignation or removal from office. Seven members of the Board 
were required to reside constantly at Calcutta and four were to be appointed 
Chiefs of subordinate factories or Residents at the Aurangs, (5) as the Board 
would consider necessary. The appointment to each Chiefship or Residency 
was to be determined by a separate ballot of the members of the Board ; 
but no such Chief or Resident was to be permitted to remain at the same 
subordinate factory or Aurang for more than three years successively. 


If any member of the Board of Trade being resident at Calcutta or at 
any Aurang, or being a Chief of a subordinate factory, was charged with 
negligence in the execution of the trust reposed in him or with disobedience 
of orders, the Board was directed to summon him before it and acquaint him 
with all accusations preferred against him. If the charge was proved to its 
satisfaction, the Board was to suspend him from the service of the Company, 
a reasonable time of course being given to him to make his defence. If, 


(4) Their names were: Samuel Middleton, William Aldersey, John Reed, Philop Milner 
Dacres, Thomas Lane, James Lawrell, Henry Goodwin, John Graham, William Lambert, George 
Vansittart, and Nicholas Grueber. 

6) Aurang: The place where goods are manufactured. 
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however, the member was charged with any offence cognisable by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, the Board was to see that he was forthwith prosecuted 
before the Court for the same. 


In case of the death, or removal from office, of any member of the Board, 
‘the next senior servant upon the Civil Establishment’ was immediately to 
succeed to a seat on the Board, till the pleasure of the Court was known. 
But in case of the death or removal of a Chief of a Subordinate factory, 
or of a Resident at any Aurang, a successor was to be chosen by ballot 
by the members of the Board then residing at Calcutta. In every case of 
an equality of votes, the choice was to be made by lot. All orders to Aurangs 
or to subordinate factories were directed to be signed by at least four members 


of the Board, residing at Calcutta. 


The Governor-General and Council were required to communicate to the 
Board of Trade such parts of the ‘Country Correspondence’ as might in any 
way relate to the business of its Department. And in all treaties with Indian 
powers, or conventions with European Nations, whereby the Commerce of 
the Company was likely to be affected, they were directed to take the opinion 
of the Board thereon in writing, before they should agree to any such treaties. 


The Board of Trade was to assemble twice a week. The presence of 
at least five members thereof would be necessary to constitute a quorum. 
The Board was required to enter all their Proceedings upon ‘‘Consultations’’, 
together with notes of dissent (if any) and the letters received or dispatched 
by its Department, and to deliver to the Governor-General and Council from 
time to time copies of the above signed by its members. The Governor- 
General and Council were to transmit them (i.e. the copies) to the Court of 
Directors (and their duplicates by the next conveyance), in the same way as 
they used to send to the Court their Consultations and Proceedings. If at 
any time the Board would think it necessary to communicate to the Court 
any particular information or remarks, the Governor-General and Council 
were required to transmit the same to the Court along with their views thereon. 


In case of the absence of the President from any meeting of the Board 
of Trade, either on account of his illness or any other cause, the senior 
member present at the meeting was to take the Chair and the Board was to 
proceed thereupon to the dispatch of its business. 


The President of the Board was to be paid a salary of £2,000 sterling 
per annum and every other member of the Board £1,500 per annum, by 
quarterly payments. These amounts were to be paid ‘in lieu of commission 
upon the Revenues, and in full salary, Diet Money, and every emolument, 
except such advantages’ as might arise from carrying on a legal trade and 
‘the usual commission to the President on Coral and Diamonds’ which the 
Court directed to be given to him. 


The Governor-General and Council were directed by the Court to issue, 
from time to time, to the Board of Trade such sums of money as it would 
require for making the usual advances to the Aurangs and all necessary pay- 
ments for the Company's investments or for other disbursements in its 
Department. 
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In regard to the Company's trade, the Court wrote that its intention was 
to consign all its Bengal ships directly to the Governor-General and Council. 
It would make however separate invoices of such parts of their cargoes as 
might be intended for sale, and consign the same to the Board of Trade. 
The Board was required to apply the proceeds thereof towards the provision 
of the Company's investments. The orders of the Court for investments were 
to be transmitted to the Board through the Governor-General and Council, 
and if at any time the Court required an investment larger than the finances 
of the Governor-General and Council might enable the Board to furnish, 
the Governor-General and Council were to direct the Board to limit its 
purchases accordingly. But in all transactions of this nature the Governor- 
General and Council were to be held responsible for any deviation from the 
orders of the Court. They were empowered and instructed, however, to 
inquire, from time to time, into the Books, Correspondence, Accounts, and 
Proceedings of the Board in order that they might be fully informed of the 
measures taken and provision made for lading the Company's ships with 
proper cargoes for Europe, and ‘for completing such cargoes in due time’. 
Further, they were directed to communicate to the Court such observations 
as might occur to them thereon, and, in particular, to bring to its notice, 
at the earliest opportunity, every case of misconduct in the Department under 
the Board. If any member of the Board would appear to them guilty of 
embezzlement of the Company's money, or of oppression, or of any other 
breach of the trust reposed in him by the Court, they were directed to order 
him to be prosecuted for the same in the Supreme Court of Judicature to be 
established under the Regulating Act. The members of the Board, however, 


were not to be liable to suspension by them. 


As many of the native manufacturers of Bengal used to be frequently 
indebted to the Company on account of advances made to them in connexion 
with its Commerce, the Governor-General and Council were expressly ordered, 
upon application made to them by the Board of Trade, to afford ‘‘effectual 
assistance’’ to the Board for obtaining full payment of all outstanding debts 
which the manufacturers would owe to the Company. And as the agents 
of foreign companies, free merchants, and others might greatly embarass the 
Board in the provision of the Company's investments, by obtaining from the 
Company's manufacturers the goods produced with the help of advances made 
by the Company, the Governor-General and Council were directed to frame 
such regulations forthwith, as would effectively protect the Company's 
property against attempts of this nature. 


The Governor-General and Council were also directed to summon, as 
soon after the arrival of these Instructions at Fort William as possible, Samuel 
Middleton and ten other senior Civil Servants (6) of the Company to assemble 
at Calcutta within thirty days, and to deliver to them ‘an authenticated copy 
of the Instructions." And the eleven gentlemen (7) were ordered to proceed, 
immediately upon the receipt of such a copy, to carry into execution such 


(6) Their names have already been given in foot-note 4 above, 
(7) Ibid. 
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parts of the Instructions as m any way related to the establishment or conduct 
of a Board of Trade in Bengal. 

Having thus communicated to the Governor-General and Council its ideas 
on the subject of the Company's investments under the direction of a Board 
of Trade, the Court most earnestly recommended that they should cordially 
unite with the Board and afford it every assistance in their power, in order 
to enable it to fulfil the purposes for which it was intended. 


SALARIES, ETC. 


In regard to the emoluments of the Company's servants and of the judges 
and officers of the Supreme Court, the Governor-General and Council were 
required to pay duly to the Governor-General, to each member of his Council 
and to the judges of the Supreme Court the several salaries fixed by the 
Regulating Act, and to observe at the same time that ‘the ample salaries’ 
provided for them by Parliament, were ‘to be in lieu of all fees of office, 
perquisites, emoluments or advantages whatsoever’ and that no further expense 
was to be incurred on their account. As the officers of the Supreme Court 
were to have such salaries as should be approved by the Governor-General 
and Council, the Court recommend the sstrictest frugality in that respect, 
and directed that no greater allowances should be granted to any of them 
than their respective stations should require. 

In consideration, however, of its respect for ‘“Warren Hastings Esquire”’ 
the Court directed that he should continue to enjoy the Principal House of 
the Company, “‘together with the Plate and Fumiture, both in Town and 
Country, Rent-free’’, and that the President of the Board of Trade should, 
in like manner, have the next best house belonging to the Company, without 
the payment of any rent. 


CONTRACTS. 


In regard to contracts into which the Company might have to enter in 
the course of its business, the Court's Instruction was that all contracts should 
be publicly advertised along with their conditions; that sealed proposals 
should be received for the same ; that every proposal should be opened in 
Council ; that preference should be given to the lowest proposal provided 
that sufficient security was offered ‘for performance’ ; and that all such pro- 
posals should, together with all Proceedings thereon, be entered in a Book 


to be kept apart for that purpose, and regularly transmitted to it (i.e. the 
Court). 


“OPPRESSIONS"" AND “ABUSES"’. 


With a view to stopping the prevailing oppressions and abuses in Bengal 
the Court directed the Governor-General and Council to order without any 
delay the strictest inquiry to be made into all oppressions which might have 
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been committed either against the natives or Europeans, and into all abuses 
that might have prevailed in the collection of revenues, or in any part of 
the Civil Government of the Presidency of Fort William. It also directed 
them to communicate to it all information which they might be able to obtain 
relating thereto, or to ‘any dissipation or embezzlement of the Company's 
money’. Moreover, they were required to frame, as soon as possible, such 
Regulations as should seem most effectual for remedying the evils, and for 
regulating the Police of the country. In framing the Regulations they were 
to pay the greatest attention to the ‘protection and welfare of the Natives, 
and to His Majesty’s European subjects, as well as to the interest of the 
Company’. 
(To be continued). 


D. N. BANERJEE. 


Dacca University. 


Che Death of Clive. 
A CONFLICT OF EVIDENCE. 


T is commonly accepted that Lord Clive died by his own hand on 

November 22, 1774. But Mr. R. J. Minney, the writer of a biography 

of Clive and the part author of a drama entitled “‘Clive of India’’, which 

was produced on January 25, last at Wyndham’s Theatre in London, has 

advanced a different theory. The following letter from him was published 
in the Morning Post on January 29: 

In his excellent review of our play “Clive of India’’, your 
dramatic critic seems to be of the impression that Clive committed 
suicide. This is an error that somehow history has maintained for a 
hundred and sixty years. 

It has variously been stated that Clive shot himself and cut his 
throat. But during the course of my research for my “‘Life’’ of 
Clive, I definitely established that Clive did neither. He died of an 
overdose of opium, a drug he had been taking for some years in 
_order to alleviate internal pain. 

He was about to set out for Bath to take the waters, his coach 
was waiting at the door of his house in Barkeley-Square, when he 
fell dead in his room while dressing. 

The very men who maligned him in life and were responsible 
for his censure spared him no humiliation even in death; and 
history has accepted without a shred of evidence this contemptible. 
slander. 


CONTEMPORARY NEWSPAPER REPORTS. 


On January 30 the Morning Post printed some interesting extracts from 
contemporary newspapers. 

The Morning Post itself was the first to report the cause of Clive’s death, 
stating briefly in the issue of Thursday, November 24, 1774: ‘‘On Tuesday 
evening died, of an apoplectic fit, Lord Clive at his house in Berkley-square."’ 

Two days later the General Evening Post mentioned that Lord Clive had 
been “‘long afflicted with a nervous disorder of the stomach." 

He came from Bath a few days before his dissolution, on 
purpose to consult Dr. Fothergill with respect to his complaint, who 
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directed all opiates (which his Lordship had long been accustomed 
to) to be laid aside, and prescribed a very different method of cure. 
The deceased nobleman, however, unhappily persevered in his 
former regimen, and was found dead the next day. 


On Tuesday November 29 the London Evening Post reported that 
while ‘‘the equipage was drawn up to the door of his house in Berkley- 
square to carry him to Bath"’, Lord Clive ‘‘was taken with a fit of apoplexy 
as he was in his dressing room’ and expired a few hours later. 


According to the London Chronicle of the same date: ‘The late 
Lord Clive was just ready to set out or Bath by the advice of his Physicians, 
but when his footman went upstairs to inform him that the coach was ready 


at the door, he found his Lordship dead.”’ 


“CLIVE’S WORST DEED." 


The Morning Post on the same day (January 30) published the following 
leading article : 

While some notable men die at the height of a fame which 
time diminishes, there are others to whom history more and more 
handsomely apologises. Clive’s star brightens as the generations 
recede. At his death the air was full of the breath of his enemies— 
the pack in the Army and the Civil Service which had been whipped 
to order yapped its violent abuses. The Parliamentary Inquiry 
before which Clive stood ‘‘astonished at my own moderation” 
cleared him of rumour and charges, but paid only faint, grudging 
tribute to his services; and a long day was to pass before the 
genius of the soldier and administrator was disentangled from the 
prejudice implanted by an impetuous, violent nature. But by 
Macaulay's time, history was able to salute him as truly great “‘in 
arms and council,’’ and ultimately the man’s work was viewed whole 
and clear—it was, as ‘every schoolboy’’ learns, to establish the 
foundations of Indian Empire in something less than a dozen years. 

To-day the “Morning Post,"" the first newspaper to report 
Clive's death in 1774, records an effort to efface from his memory 
a final slur. A  playwright’s researches prove, he claims, that 
Robert Clive did not die by his own hand, but of an overdose of 
the opium long used to combat pain. The files of this newspaper 
and of its vanished contemporaries convey no hint of suicide, though 
since Clive had ‘‘a bad Press’’ and journalism then was maliciously 
plain-spoken, the report would presumably have been blazoned at a 
glimpse of suspicion. On the contrary, accounts bear out 
Mr. Minney’s assertion that Clive was the victim of his own medical 
treatment. Why, then, are the most respectable reference books 
so positive in recording suicide? It would be comforting to believe 
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that the story was founded on nothing more than Clive’s well-known 
fits of depression, and on the fact that as a young man he is said 
to have placed a pistol—which misfred—against his head. There 
is, however, very circumstantial evidence of a later day to authen- 
ticate the tradition of what Browning calls ‘‘C.Ive worst deed.’’ 


THE TRUE STORY. 


There is, however, the strongest contemporary evidence that Clive took 
his own life. It was recalled by Sir Evan Cotton in a letter published on 
January 2]. Sir Evan wrote: 


In a letter published on January 29, Mr. R. J. Minney states 
categorically that Clive died of an overdose of opium, and adds a 
number of details, but omits to name his authority. As he charges 
those who do not accept this version with propagating a 
“contemptible slander,’’ may I[ ask him to quote chapter and verse? 


At the same time I suggest that he should tum up the issue of 
the ‘“‘Spectator’’ of November 3, 1918 He will find there a 
circumstantial account of Clive’s death reprinted from a previous 
issue of November 4, 1893, and written by Sir Edward Strachey 
(1812-1901), the father of the late Mr. St. Loe Strachey, and the 
grandson of Henry Strachey (1737-1810), who was Clive’s secretary 
in Bengal and a lifelong friend and confidant. (He was created a 
baronet in 1801.) 

According to Sir Edward, the ailment from which Clive suffered 
was a very painful form of dyspepsia, accompanied by vertigo. 
When the attacks came on he became utterly depressed, and he 
lived in constant dread of their recurrence. He was also troubled 
by gallstones, which caused him acute and continuous torture. 
Shortly before his death he wrote to Henry Strachey: ‘How 
miserable I am. I have a disease which makes life insupportable 
and which the doctors tell me won't shorten it one hour.” 

The story which Sir Edward tells of Clive'’s death is the story 
which was told by his grandmother, Henry Strachey's wife (who 
was a cousin of Lady Clive and who was present on the occasion), 
to her elder son, the second Sir Henry Strachey (1772-1858) ; and it 
was written down from the words of the second Sir Henry by his 
nephew, Sir Edward and corrected by him in his own handwriting. 
It is as follows: 

*“*Lord Clive had long been ill—in a very nervous state—and 
had been warned by his physician against taking laudanum, but he 
would and did take it. Mr. and Mrs. Strachey and Miss Ducarel 
were at Lord Clive’s house im Berkeley-square. Lord Clive went 
out of the room, and not returning, Mr. Strachey said to Lady Clive, 
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“You had better go and see where my Lord is."’ She went to look 
for him and at last, opening a door, found Lord Clive with his throat 
cut. She fainted, and servants came. Patty Ducarel got some of 
the blood on her hands and licked it off. After the event 
Mrs. Strachey remembered having seen Lord Clive, when at her 
house some days before, take up a penknife from the inkstand, 
feel its edge, and then lay it down again.” 


Sir Edward Strachey, in an earlier part of his narrative, 
says : 

‘The family of Lord Clive were not unnaturally desirous that 
it should be believed that he died from an overdose of laudanum, 
taken under medical advice, rather than by the act of his own 
hand ; and we suppose that it was out of respect for this still existing 
feeling of the family that Sir John Malcolm passed the matter over 
in silence in his Life of Lord Clive, written from the family papers. 
The true story was, however, told in great detail in the Life of 
Clive, by Caraccioli, and, less precisely, by Lord Stanhope and 
Mr. Gleig.”’ 

As I do not intend that Mr. Minney shall include me in his 
censure for repeating the truth, I will take permission to add that 
my study of, and my intense admiration for, the brilliant 
achievements of Robert Clive began half a century ago: and that 
I decline altogether to admit that a slur is passed over his glorious 
memory because we acknowledge, with sorrow that, in a moment 
of excruciating pain and agony, his intellect lost its balance. 


In another part of the same issue of the Morning Post the following item 
of additional evidence was given: 

Further light is thrown on “‘Clive’s worst deed’’ in Colonel G. B. 
Malleson's biography of Lord Clive. I find in it a reference which 
is evidently a quotation from Lord Stanhope’s ‘History of 
England.’’ It is very circumstantial, and runs: 

‘Lord Stanhope relates a story regarding the manner of Clive’s 
death told by the Earl of Shelbourne, afterwards the first Marquess 
of Lansdowne, to the person from whom he (Lord Stanhope) 
received it. 

‘It so chanced that a young lady, an attached friend of his 
(Clive’s) family, was then upon a visit at his house in Barkeley- 
square, and sat writing a letter in one of its apartments. Seeing 
Lord Clive walk through she called him to come and mend her pen. 
Lord Clive obeyed her summons and, taking out his penknife, 
fulfilled her request ; after which, passing on to another chamber, 
he turned the same knife against himself.’ *’ 

The “Young Lady" is obviously ‘Patty Ducarel,"’ a sister of General 
Gustavus Ducarel, (1745-1800), a Bengal writer (1765-1784) who was a strong 
supporter of Francis against Hastings, and who with another Bengal writer, 
George Shee, figured prominently in the Francis escapade at Grand's house. 
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The account is substantially the same as that given by Gleig and was 
evidently obtained in the first instance from Miss Ducarcel (1). 


AN ATTEMPT AT REFUTATION. 


The following reply by Mr. Minney appeared on February | :— 


I was most interested in the letter from Sir Evan Cotton, for 
whose knowledge and authority | have the greatest respect and 
admiration. It is not my desire to prove that Clive did not commit 
suicide, but to establish the truth. 


The evidence Sir Evan Cotton presents amounts to this. In the 
year 1893 Sir Edward Strachey printed for the first time something 
that was told by his grandmother to her elder son and written down 
by his nephew a hundred and twenty years after the event. 


I do not think this has any more value than the statement 
printed by Gleig in his biography of Clive, which was published in 
1848. 

According to Gleig, a lady, on a visit at Clive’s house in 
Berkeley-square, went ‘into his room and said: ‘Lord Clive, I cannot 
find a good pen ; will you be so good as to make me one?’ ‘To be 
sure,’ replied he ; and, taking a penknife from his waistcoat pocket, 
he moved towards one of the windows, and mended the pen. The 
lady received it back with thanks and withdrew. In a short time 
afterwards a servant, entering, found Lord Clive dead; and the 
instrument with which he had destroyed himself proved, on 
examination, to be the same small knife with which he had mended 
his friend's pen.” 

This account is by no means in entire agreement with the 
statement of Sir Edward Strachey quoted by Sir Evan Cotton. What 
makes me doubt Sir Edward all the more is his remark that ‘‘the 
true story was..... told in great detail in the life of Clive by 
Caraccioli.’" Surely everyone knows that Caraccioli’s biography was 
largely a collection of malicious falsehoods! 


The illness Sir Edward Strachey refers to was one Clive had 
suffered from since 1752. He endured that agony for twentytwo 
years, knowing all the time “I have a disease which makes life 


(1) Sir Evan Cotton writes: If you should be reprinting the correspondence in the 
Morning Post on the subject of the death of Clive, it may be of interest to mention that | 
have received an unexpected confirmation of Miss Ducarel’s story from a Mrs. Lyon of 
Southbourne, near Bournemouth. She tells me that her mother's father, the late General 
John Gustavus Halliday of the Madras Army (1822-1917) who was the youngest brother of Sir 
Frederick Halliday (1806-1901) the first Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, left a memorandum in which 
he set down the version of Clive’s death, which his aunt Patty Ducarel, used frequently to 
relate, and which is identical with the account quoted in the Morning Post of January 31. 
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insupportable, but which doctors tell me won't shorten it an hour.” 
He realised as far back as 1768 that as a result “‘] much fear | must 
be unhappy as long as | live.” 

The evidence on the other side is contemporary. First we have 
the Press reports, from which the ‘Morning Post’’ has already 
quoted. These accounts, published within a few days of Clive's 
death, stated fairly definitely that he died of an overdose of opium 
unwittingly taken. 

We have also the contemporary letters of Horace Walpole. 
One of these, written the day following Clive’s death, states: 

*‘Lord H. has just been here and told me the manner of 
Lord Clive’s death. Whatever had happened, it had thrown him 
into convulsions, to which he was very subject. Dr. Fothergill gave 
him, as he had done on like occasions, a dose of laudanum, but the 
pain in his bowels was so violent, that he asked for a second dose. 
Dr. F. said, if he took another, he would be dead in an hour. The 
moment Dr. F. was gone, he swallowed another, for another, it 
seems, stood by him, and he is dead.”’ 

Five days later Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann: ‘‘Lord 
Clive has died every death in the parish register ; at present it is 
fashionable to believe that he cut his throat."’ (2) 

There is the additional evidence, also contemporary, of 
Mr. Robert Pardoe, an attorney of Lincholn’s Inn. It was written, 
three days after Clive’s death, to a friend. The actual letter is still 
in existence and is in the possession of Lord Powis, who is a direct 
descendant of Lord Clive. Mr. Pardoe’s letter states: 

‘| am very sorry for the death of Lord Clive, which was sudden. 
He had been taking opium for many years, and finding the disorder 
in his bowels very painful, he took a double dose against advice, 
and died in a fit. He had had several of those fits before, some friends 
of mine have seen him seized with them in the Rooms at Bath, so 
that the little surmise of his dying unnaturally is without foundation. 
I mention this for fear it should reach the country." 


THE EVIDENCE EXAMINED. 


The evidence adduced by Mr. Minney in support of his theory and the 
grounds for supporting the story of suicide, were discussed by Sir Evan 
Cotton in a letter published on February 3.— 


I am much obliged to Mr. Minney for marshalling the facts upon 
which, as he told us in his letter of January 29, he claims to have 


(2) Walpole’s letters on the subject of Clive’s death were written to the countess of 
Ossory and Sir Horace Mann on November 23 and November 24, 1774. The second quotation 
is taken from the postscript to a letter of November 29 to Sir Horace Mann.—Ep. 
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‘definitely established’’ that the death of Lord Clive was due to 
an overdose of opium. 

But what is the value of the authorities he cites? The newspapers 
of the period are not agreed upon the cause of death. Two of 
them ascribe it to a fit of apoplexy. Another states merely that he 
was “found dead.’ The ‘General Evening Post’’ mentions that 
Dr. Fothergill had forbidden the further use of opiates, and that 
his advice was disregarded ; but it goes on to say that Lord Clive 
was ‘found dead’’ and does not assert that it was an overdose of 
opium that killed him. Clearly, they were all of them repeating 
what Anglo-Indians would call “‘bazar gossip.” 

We are left with Horace Walpole and Mr. Pardoe. What 
first-hand knowledge had they? I am aware of none. 


On the other hand, what grounds are there for discrediting the 
testimony of Mrs. Strachey (as she then was)? Her husband and 
herself were intimate friends of the Clive family, and she was a 
cousin of Lady Clive. Both of them were in Lord Clive's house in 
Berkeley-square on the day of the tragedy: and the event must 
have left a deep and lasting impression upon their memory. Why, 
then, should Mrs. Strachey have invented the story of suicide? 


Mr. Minney is incorrect in supposing that Sir Edward Strachey's 
narrative was written down after a lapse of 120 years from the date 
of Clive’s death. Possibly I am to blame for his mistake, as | 
endeavoured to compress my letter as much as possible. The facts 
are these: 

The second Sir Henry Strachey, to whom the stroy was told by 
his mother, died in 1858. Several years before his death, he dictated 
the account to his nephew, Sir Edward Strachey, and corrected it | 
in his own handwriting. Sir Edward Strachey’s article in the 
**Spectator’’ of 1893 was based on that memorandum, which he had 
preserved. Mr. Minney will surely not contend that either Sir Henry 
or Sir Edward, or both of them, imagined the whole story. 

I have had sufficient experience of historical research to be 
chary of asserting that any statement is ‘“‘definitely established.’’ But 
[ am not satished with Mr. Minney’s evidence. In my judgment, 
for what it is worth, the positive testimony of Mrs. Strachey can 
not be ignored, even though it comes to us through her grandson (3). 

Having burnt his boats in his introductory letter, Mr. Minney refuses 
to be convinced. In his final letter, published on February 5, he recapitulates 
his former arguments. The newspapers of the time were notoriously hostile 
towards Clive and “‘would certainly have spared him nothing in death, if a 
hint of suicide had reached them. (They were content, it would seem, to 
disagree among themselves). Horace Walpole also had no especial love 
for Clive. Had there been an inkling of truth in the malicious gossip of 


(3) Sir Edward Strachey’s account of the death of Clive was reproduced in full in Bengal : 
Past and Present in 1924 (Vol. XXVII, pp. 31-33). 
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which, as a matter of fact, there is no trace in contemporary writings, 80 
well was the secret kept—he could have been relied upon to circulate it. 
Mr. Pardoe is described as a respected attorney of Lincon’s Inn, but 
nothing is said with regard to his source of knowledge. Mrs. Strachey’s 
circumstantial account is dismissed as unworthy of belief—a story ‘“‘told years 
afterwards by a very old woman.”’ 

One item of new evidence is adduced: 

In entire conflict with the Strachey tradition is the tradition in 
the Clive family. Lord Powis, a direct descendant of Clive, told 
me some years ago that the family was definitely of the conviction 
that Clive did not commit suicide. Clive’s eldest son Edward was 
21 years old and a member of Parliament at the time of Clive’s 
death. Clive’s wife survived him by 43 years. Surely, if the correct 
tradition is preserved anywhere, it must be in that family. 

Mr. Minney has forgotten, or is unaware that when Sir John Malcolm 
suggested to Clive’s son the first Earl of Powis (who was Governor of Fort 
Saint George from 1799 to 1803) that he should write the biography of his 
father—the whole of the family papers were placed at his disposal, and he 
subjected them to the closest study. Had these papers contained any 
reference to the real cause of Clive’s death, Malcolm could not have failed 
to see. Nevertheless, as Sir Edward Strachey has pointed out, he passed 
the matter over in silence. Again, Sir George Forrest, who published in 
1918 a life of Clive in two volumes, was likewise put in possession of the 
family papers. And what does he say? ‘‘Clive died by his own hand on 
November 24, 1774." 


Chree Biographical Notes 


I. GERARD GUSTAVUS DUCAREL. 


ib volume V (pp. 200-202) of Bengal: Past and Present the text is given 

of a letter written from Mirzapore on January 19, 1766, by Gerard (1) 
Gustavus Ducarel, in which he explains to Lord Clive and the Council at 
Fort William that he was, against his own judgment, led to sign the famous 
remonstrance of Bengal Government servants against their supersession by 
‘*four gentlemen from Madrass."" He was not a Daniel who dared to stand 
alone. In later times he and John. Bristow and George Livius were 
contemptuously described by Warren Hastings as “‘the Lees of Francis.’ 
He was very much concerned in Philip Francis’ raid on Grand’s house 
and gave evidence at the trial. 


His Bengal writership dated from 1765: and the following is a list of his 
appointments: Deputy Paymaster to the First Brigade, 1766: Persian 
Translator to the Resident at the Durbar, 1768: Factor and Supervisor— 
afterwards Collector—at Purnea, 1770—1772: Junior Merchant, unemployed, 
1773: Fourth Member, Calcutta Committee of Revenue, 1775: Senior 
Merchant and Superintendent of the Khalsa [headquarters of the revenue 
administration], 1776: Commissioner at Burdwan 1782. He had returned 
to Europe by 1784 and settled at Exmouth in South Devon. In 1788 he was 
“out of the service."’ The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1800 reports his death 
in that year at Stilton, on his way to London. He was bom on April 15, 
1745, in the parish of St. Thomas the Apostle, London (2). 


I find that he was a nephew of the well-known antiquarian, Dr. Andrew 
Coltée Ducarel, F.R.S., F.S.A., a descendant of an ancient Huguenot family 
at Caen. From Nichol’s Literary Curiosities (1812: Vol. VI). I extract the 
following : 


Adrian Coltée Ducarel, a considerable merchant [of Cloak Lane, 
College Hill, London] and a South Sea Director, who was the Doctor's 
younger brother, died on July |, 1745, leaving a widow, living 1785, 
and two sons, James Ducarel, who died at Calcutta a Major in the 


(1) Not George, as printed there and elsewhere. 
(2) These details are taken from The Nabobe in England by Dr. James M. Holzman (New 
York, 1926; p. 141). 
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which had a distressful voyage: for, meeting with such weather as 
prevented its getting to the Cape of Good Hope, it sailed for the 
island of Johanna, being in great want of water; and, mistaking 
Mayotta for it, on going towards the land, struck upon a rock and 
was ten hours before it could be got off. Mr. William Hay arrived 
at Calcutta on July 29, 1752 where he remained until the beginning 
of the year 1755, when he was sent to a new settlement of the 
Company's at Luckipoor, near the confluence of the rivers Ganges 


and Burrampooter. 


The writer does not add to our knowledge of the facts connected with 
William Hay’s Indian career, which terminated in the massacre at Patna in 
1763: but there is a pathetic footnote : 


Prefaced to the collected works of Mr. Hay is a beautiful plate, 
engraved by Mr. Heath from paintings taken by S. Shelley from the 
originals, containing portraits of the worthy Author and his eldest 
and youngest sons. Of the second son, instead of a portrait, the 
space is thus inscribed ‘‘Nulla Effigies sed Forma Mentis Aeterna,” 
and at the bottom is written: ‘In 1763, being of the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, he with one more was appointed to treat with 
Meer Cossim and remained a voluntary hostage that his senior and 
others of his countrymen might be allowed to leave Patna, where 
by the Tyrant’s order he was murdered October the 5th, 1763.” 


The collected works had been printed by the daughters of the elder 
William Hay. 


Ill. HERCULES DURHAM. 


It will be remembered that Hercules Durham was counsel for the Crown 
at the trial of Nanda Kumar and, as Dr. Dusteed has put it, proved to be 
‘‘a broken reed to lean upon, for in spite of his prenomen being Hercules, 
he was unequal to the labour of the prosecution, especially that of cross- 
examination’’ (Echoes, 4th Edn., p. 84). 

I have no doubt that the Calcutta advocate can be identified with a 
Hercules Durham who was the principal founder and first Master of the 
Masonic ‘‘Lodge of Alfred in the University of Oxford,’’ constituted at the 
King’s Head in the Cornmarket, Oxford, on December 13, 1769. An account 
of the Lodge, which was ‘“‘Erased’’ in February, 1790, may be found in 
Vol. XXII of Res Quatuor Coronatorum. The writer, the Rev. E. L. 
Hawkins, states that Hercules Durham, the son of John Durham of 
Kirkcaldy, Co. Fife, [a physician and surgeon] matriculated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, on December 14, 1765, at the age of 25, and that he never 
proceeded to a degree. 

Our Hercules Durham was an officer of the Provincial Grand Lodge of 
Bengal in October 1774. He was admitted as an advocate of the Supreme 
Court at Fort William on January 7, 1775, and died in Calcutta on October 19, 
1776. From Major Hodson's list of officers of the Bengal Army (Vol. Il, p. 169) 
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East India Company's service (3) and Gerard Gustavus Ducarel, 
who was on board the Chichester at the siege of Louisbury, 1758, 
and with his uncle Hamilton on board the Warspite in Gibraltar Bay, 
1762, at the age of seventeen midshipman on board the Windsor 
man-of-war, Capt. Cleveland, which carried home the Algerine 
embassador to Tunis where Mr. Ducarel stayed five weeks and saw 
the ruins of Carthage and collected coins for his uncle (among the 
rest one of Alexander ‘Africae Tyrannus’) and returned from the 
East Indies with a good fortune and two daughters, one married to— 
Sutton, Esq. of Scopton in the county of Nottingham (4) and the other 
to the Rev. Mr. Morris who had some ecclesiastical preferment in 
Ireland.... 


Another brother of the Doctor's, James Coltée Ducarel (who 
resided sixteen years at Lawrence St. Ayott, Herts, and was a member 
of the famous Royston Club) was living at St. Germains in or near 
Paris ; as was at Bath an half-sister (the Doctor's mother having 
married a second husband whose name, we believe, was Gerardot), 
Mrs. Jane Blennerhasset, relict of Mr. Blennerhasset, son of Mr. 


Blennerhasset, of Oak Park, near Tralee. 


As regards the antiquarian himself we learn that one of his maxims was that 
‘*he was an old oxonian and therefore never knew a man till he had drunk 


a bottle of wine with him.” 


Dr. Busteed in his Echoes from Old Calcutta quotes an amusing reference 
to Gerard Ducarel in a letter written by Philip Francis from Paris in 1784: 
‘*Ducarel has found his uncle and aunt, or, rather, they have found him. 
He was obliged to get on a chair to put his arm round his uncle's neck ; 


and he has worn my blue box to rags, to keep his feet from dangling in 
the chaise.” 


Il. WILLIAM HAY. 


In the same volume of Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, there is a biographical 
sketch of William Hay, a writer on many subjects and a member of 
Parliament who died at Glyndebourne in Sussex on January 22, 1757. 

Mr. Hay’s second son William, at the age of sixteen, entered 
into the service of the East India Company and went as a writer 
to their settlement at Calcutta in Bengal: for which place he sailed 
from Plymouth on February 2, 1752, on board their ship the Kent 


(3) James Coltée Ducarel: Lieut. H. M. 13th Foot 1759: transferred to the Company's 
Bengal establishment as Captain in 1765: Captain, Aug. 3, 1765, Major, Sept. 3, 1765: will 
dated Purnea May 24, 1770, proved Oct. 23, 1770: died (2?) Purnea, Sept. 8, 1770. Having 
refused from the first to join the mutinous combination against Lord Clive’s new batta regula- 
tions by resigning his commission in May 1766, he was in consequence subjected to much 
annoyance and ill-usage from his brother officers (Hodson). 

(4) According to Dr. Holzman (The Nabobs in England, p. 141) the husband of this lady 
was John Finch Simpson, only son of John Simpson of Laund Abbey, Leicester. 
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we learn that he was at one time an officer in the King’s Service and came 
out to India as an infantry cadet in 1772. He took part in the operations 
against the Bhutias in Cooch Behar in 1772—1773 as an ensign in the 
6th battalion of sepoys and acted for some months as surgeon to the detach- 
ment. On January 20, 1775, he resigned his commission. His wife 
Elizabeth who was a daughter of Admiral (? Sir Joseph) knight of Jordanstown, 
died on September 2, 1780, in Calcutta: and their daughter Herculina Eliza, 
married at Dinapore in 1790 General Sir Robert Blair (1755—1837) and was 
the mother of Capt. Edward Macleod Blair who was killed in action in the 
Jagdalak Pass in 1842, and of Capt. Thomas Blair (1791—1873), and also of 
six daughters, of whom the eldest, Elizabeth, married Col. William 
Swinton (5). 

From a list of prisoners tried at Liverpool after the suppression of the 
Jacobite rising of 1715, I perceive that ‘Hercules Durham, goldsmith, 
Scotsman”’, was executed at Lancaster on February 18, 1716—the grand- 
father, possibly, or uncle of our Hercules. 


W. K. FIRMINGER. 


(5) See Major V. C. Hodson’s ‘Notes on Anglo-Indian Families’’ in the Genealogists’ 
Magazine for September 1932 (pp. 103-104). 


Che Daniells at Patna. 


THE “COLUMN WITH THE LYON ON TOP." 


EFORE leaving Patna with his uncle on November 12, 1788, to continue 
their journey up the Ganges to Cawnpore (and eventually to Hurdwar), 
William Daniell records in his journal that “he went up to the top of the 
Gola’’, but ““we neglected seeing the Chaulees Satoon and the column with 
the Lyon on the Top.’’ The Challis Satun, or hall of forty pillars, can be 
identified without difficulty, although it has entirely disappeared. It stood 
behind the Madrasa mosque in Patna City and was erected by Prince 
Azim-ush-Shan. <A party of seven English prisoners were murdered there on 
October 11, 1763, by order of Mir Kasim, six days after the general massacre 
in the house of Haji Ahmad, a brother of Ali Verdi Khan. 


The location of the ‘‘column with the Lyon on Top”’ was determined 
by Mr. Oldham in a note which was published in the issue of Bengal : 
Past and Present for July-September 1933 (Vol. XLVI, p. 51). It is the 
Asoka pillar near Bakhra, not far from Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district ; 
and its site lies about 28 miles almost due north from the Gola at Bankipore. 
Mr. Oldham quotes a reference to the monument, by John Marshall, who 
visited it in July, 1670: and, if we recur to the subject it is because our 
attention has been drawn to a contemporary allusion of more than ordinary 
interest 

George Francis Grand tells us in his Narrative of the Life of a Gentleman 
Long Resident in India (Calcutta Historical Society's reprint: 1911: p. 117) 
that when Warren Hastings left India in 1785 he (Grand) was ‘‘Collector or 
Governor of the provinces of Tirhoot and Hajeepore’’—an office to which he 
had been appointed in February 1782. He was superseded by Robert 
Bathurst in August 1787; and on appealing to Lord Cormwallis was in 
September 1788 nominated as Judge and Magistrate of Patna. He was 
consequently at Patna when the Daniells arrived there in their budgerow: 
and we find the two following entries in William Daniell’s journal : 


November 9.—My uncle paid Mr. Grand a visit in the morning. 
November 10.—We dined with Mr. Grand. 


It was, no doubt, from Grand that the Daniells heard of the ‘‘column with 

the Lyon on Top.’’ For in another part of his Narrative (p. 104), he writes, 

in connexion with the death of Sir Eyre Coote, which took place at Madras 
on April 28, 1783 :— 

Mr. Hastings, who appreciated the value of his [Sir Eyre 

Coote’s] activity, readiness, and support at the critical juncture in 
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which the Government was placed, wished to eternize his memory 
by having brought to Calcutta and having fixed in the square, the 
immense column with the Lion’s image on the top, which was 
discovered in one of the provinces (Hajeepore, Subah Bahar) of 
the district [Tirhoot] which I then superintended. He was pleased 
to suggest to me of removing it upon truckles to the borders of the 
Gunduck, to have it floated down the river upon rafts of timber, 
and next the Ganges; but the idea was abandoned from the 
consideration of the expense, the trouble, and lastly the danger 
attending its being damaged by the removal. 


The pillar went by the name of Rajah Beemsing’s Lattee 
(id est walking stick); and the only tradition which I could ever 
obtain, was that it had been there erected in commemoration of an 
Hindoo Prince, of the greatest power of body and command of 
teritory. This information, coupled with the geographical description 
given by Major Reynell [Rennell], of the situation of Porus’ 
dominion, left no doubt on my mind it was for him this monument 
had been intended. There were marks like letters, hewn on the 
stone, but they proved perfect hieroglyphics, as the cleverest Pundits 
of the district of Tirhoot declared their incapacity to decipher the 
meaning. 


REUBEN BURROW. 


Dr. Firminger, in a note on this passage observes that “‘one of the first 
to set the evil habit of carving their names on this pillar was Reuben Burrow 
the mathematician.’’ He left his mark also further north. When the Daniells 
were at Hurdwar on April 8, 1789, William Daniell ‘‘saw Reuben Burrow’s 


Name on a tree in the top of one of the hills’. 


Burrow was a mathematician of sufficient eminence in his day to merit 
inclusion in the Dictionary of National Biography. In 1782, at the age of 
thirty three, he came out to Bengal under the patronage of Colonel Henry 
Watson, who was then Chief Engineer: and he sailed in October of that 
year in a fleet commanded by Admiral Howe. Soon after reaching India, 
he addressed a letter to Warren Hastings which is preserved at the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 29159, fol. 378) and in which he asked for the Governor- 
Generals’ encouragement to pursue his investigations into ancient Hindu and 
other mathematical treatises. Other letters show that he learned Sanskrit 
for the purpose and collected many Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts. He 
was one of the first members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and contributed 
to the first and second volumes of Asiatick Researches, among his essays 
being a dissertation on ““The Hindoo knowledge of the Binomial Theorem.”’ 
His name is given in the East India Register for 1791 as ‘‘teacher in 
mathematics to the Engineer Corps’’, and he was also employed in connexion 
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with a proposed trigonometical survey of Bengal. A ‘“‘short account of the 
late Mr. Burrow’s measurement of a degree of Longitude and another of 
Latitude near the Tropic in Bengal’’ was published in 1796. It was no doubt 
during these journey that he visited Hurdwar and the Lion column; and 
the date (1792) which Dr. Firminger assigns to the inscription on the latter 
was the year of his death which took place at Buxar on June 7, 1792. His 
wife, son, and three daughters had joined him in India in 1790 and returned 
to England after his death. Some curious books of his are in the Library 
of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich. His son, Charles Burrow, obtained a 
Madras infantry cadetship in 1796, was promoted to lieutenant on October 12, 
1798, and died at Cuttack on December 8, 1808. 
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MODEL OF HOLWELL’S MONUMENT : 
EXECUTED BY HIS SON LT.-COL. JAMES HOLWELL. 


The Black Hole of Calcutta. 


A FOOTNOTE ON SOME OF THE VICTIMS AND SURVIVORS. 


T may, perhaps, at first sight appear somewhat presumptuous to offer to 
readers of this Journal anything further on a subject which has been so 
fully and effectively dealt with during the present century, both in these 
pages and elsewhere (1). The few notes which follow, however, whilst not 
strictly original in the sense that none has previously appeared in print—some 
will be found in various genealogical works—are none the less new to the 
extent that the identifications now presented do not, so far as is known, figure 
in any list connected with the tragedy of the Black Hole. It is worthy of 
remark that, in spite of the social standing of some of the parents, no obituary 
notices are to be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the London Magazine, 
or the Scots Magazine: the Annual Register did not commence until 1758. 


No attempt is made here to give details of service of any of the victims 
Or survivors, except in a few cases where Mr. S. C. Hill's notes (2) would 
appear to require amplification in any respect. 


SOME OF THE VICTIMS. 


1. BALLARD, George. Writer. Son of George Ballard (d. Sept. 1744), 
of Leatherhead, co. Surrey, and Shoreham, Kent, by Mary, dau. of 
John Borrett, of Shoreham. Bapt. St. Clement Danes, London, 
18 May 1738. 
Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii. 1754, No. 32. 


2. BYNG, Robert. Writer. Second son of Hon. Robert Byng, M.P. for 
Plymouth, by Elizabeth, dau. of Jonathan Forward. b. 26 Sept. ; 
bapt. St. Olave's, Hart St., London, 19 Oct. 1737. Educ. West- 
minster School Jan. 1746/7-1752, where he was a contemporary of 
Warren Hastings. Nephew of the unfortunate Admiral Byng. 
“Robert, the second son, was smothered in the blackhole [sic] at 
Calcutta.’’ (Burke) | 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii, 1753, No. 4. Burke’s Peerage (early 


(1) Notably by the late Mr. S. C. Hill, the late Dr. the late Lord Curzon, Sir 
Evan Cotton, and probably others. [| have to thank Sir Evan Cotton for much valuable 
assistance in the preparation of theese notes. 

(2) “List of Europeans and others in the English Factories in Bengal at the time of the 
Siege of Calcutta in the year 1756." (Calcutta, 1902. Qy. 200 copies only.) See also, ‘Bengal 
tm 1756-1757.°° (3 vels., John Murray, 1905.) 
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edns.), s.v. Viscount Torrington. The Record of Old Westminsters 
(1928), vol. i, p. 153. 


3. CARSE, John. Factor. b. Little St. Helens (? Lancs. or I. of Wight) 
‘Yon or about” I0 Feb. 1732/3. 
Writers’ Petitions, vol. i, 1749, No. 17. 


4. DALRYMPLE, Stair. Writer. Seventh and youngest son of (Sir) 
Robert Dalrymple, of Castleton, advocate, by Johanna his first wife, 
dau. of Hon. John Hamilton, master of Bargeny. b. 24 Mar. 1735/6. 
**d. in India.” (Burke) 
Note: His father, who died vita patris, presumably claimed the 
privilege of knighthood by virtue of his status as eldest son of a 
baronet. Burke shows him as ‘‘(Sir)’’, but he is not given in Shaw's 
The Knights of England. 
Writers’ Petitions, vol. i, 1752, No. 15. Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
Hamilton-Dalrymple, Bart. 


5. DOD, John. Writer. He was ‘‘Jacky,’’ younger son of Peirce Dod, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., of Red Lion Sq., Holborn, physician to St. Bartho- 
lomew’'s Hospital, by Elizabeth Chambers. Bapt. St. Clement Danes, 
London, 6 Dec. 1737. Educ. Westminster School 1751-2. His father 
a strenuous opponent of inoculation, has a notice in the D.N.B. ; his 
elder brother, Rev. Peirce Dod (d. 1797), was sometime Vicar of 
Godmersham, Kent. 

Note: It is to be regretted that his surname has been misspelt DODD 
in Lord Curzon’s inscription and also by Hill. Even allowing for the 
usual vagaries in the spelling of personal names during the 1/8&h 
century, his name is spelt with a single final ‘d’ in all the authorities 
cited below, as well as in the record of his brother's matriculation 
and degree at University College, Oxford. 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii, 1754, No. 25. D.N.B. The Record of 

Old Westminsters, vol. i, p. 272. 

6. DRAKE, Nathan. Writer. Son of Rev. William Drake, of Hatfield, 
Yorks. Bapt. Hatfield 20 Aug. 1736. 

Note: His relationship, if any, to Roger Drake (1722-1766), the 
Governor of Fort William, has not been ascertained. The latter was 
a nephew of Roger Drake, director of the East India Company from 
1738 to 1758. Neither, apparently, was a member of the great Devon 
branch of this family to which belonged George Drake (1696-1741) 


and his son Dawsonne Drake (d. 1784), both sometime Members of 
the Fort St. George Council. 


Writers’ Petitions, vol. i, 1752, No. 35. 

7. DUMBLETON, William. Notary Public and Registrar of the Mayor's 
Court. His widow Elizabeth m., as her third husband, Capt. Lewis 
—probably Capt. Thomas Lewis of the Swallow. His s0n, William 
Roger Anthony Dumbleton (bapt. Calcutta 12 Mar. 1752), petitions for 
a Writership in Oct. 1766. 

Note: The family continued to be represented in the B.C.S. by 
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Charles Dumbleton (writer 1795), who m. Mise St. Leger and d. s. p. 
at Chapra on 25 July 1811, and Henry Dumbleton (writer 1798) who 
proceeded to Europe in 1819, and was subsequently of Thornhill 
Park, Hants. His second son, Charles (b. 13 May 1824), was posted 
Cornet to 10th Bengal Light Cavalry in 1841, served through the 
Mutiny, for which he held the medal, and was promoted Lieut.- 
General in 1886. Charles, senr., and Henry were sons, by his first 
marriage, of Charles Dumbleton, of Marlborough Buildings, Bath. His 
second wife was Charlotte, dau. of Ralph Leycester, B.C.S. (one of 
the Fulta refugees), by Charlotte, sister of Henry Lushington (one of 
the Black Hole survivors). 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. vi, 1766, No. 46. Burke’s Family Records 

(1897), p. 232. 


8. GOSTLIN or GOSLING, Francis. Writer. Son of Francis Gostlin by 

Sarah his wife. b. parish of St. Swithin’s, London, 22 Feb. ; bapt. 
11 Mar. 1736/7. Educ. Merchant Taylors’ School ; admitted 1743. 
Note: He was perhaps a son of Sir Francis Gosling, Kt. (d. 1768), 
a banker in Fleet St., and Alderman of the ward of Farringdon 
without. One Matthew Gostlin (b. 1727), who was possibly an elder 
brother, was admitted to Merchant Taylors’ in |738. 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii, 1753, No. 29. Register of Merchant 

Taylors’ School, vol. i, p. 100. 


9. GRUBB, William. Writer. Son of Henry Grubb by Ann his wife. 
b. 2 June ; bapt. St. James’s, Westminster, 7 June 1737. Educ. West- 
minster School ; admitted June 1751, aged 14. 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii, 1753, No. 27. The Record of Old West- 
minsters, vol. i, p. 405. 


10. JEBB, John. Factor. Third son of Samuel Jebb, M.D., the non-juring 
physician and scholar (D.N.B.), by Jane his wife, dau. of William 
Lambe, of Stoke Pogis. b. 23 Oct. ; bapt. West Ham 7 Nov. 1733. 
Educ. by Daniel Huet at Bromley by Bow (3), where he was a 
school-fellow of Edward Page and Richard Torriano (infra), as well 
as of Ralph Thoresby and Hugh Watts, both B. C. S., the former 
of whom was killed during the siege. His elder brother Richard, 
physician to George III, was created a baronet in 1778, but d. s. p. 
nine years later, when the title became extinct. ‘‘Was one of the 
victims who died in the Black Hole in Calcutta in 1756."" (Burke) 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. i, 1749, No. 10. Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
6th (1879) edn., s. v. Jebb, formerly of Nottinghamshire. 


(3) This was the well known preparatory school for Anglo-Indian children and candidates 
for writerships, which was carried on at a later date in the ‘‘Old Palace’’ at Bromley by Bow. 
Sir William Foster in John Company (p. 231) says: “In a scrap-book of local cuttings there 
are advertisements if ‘Bromley School’ dated 1756, 1775, and 1788, the proprietors’ names 
being respectively Mr. Huet, John Sharpe, and Richard Bland.’"” When Lord Metcalfe 


attended the school (c. 1790) it was kept by a Mr. Tait (ibid.). Huet was succeeded by Sharpe 
in 1757. 
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JOHNSTONE, Patrick. Writer. Sixth son of Sir James Johnstone, 
3rd Bart. of Westerhall, co. Dumfries, M.P. for Dumfries Burghs 
1743-54, by the Hon. Barbara Murray, dau. of Alexander, 4th Lord 
Elibank. b. 8 July ; bapt. Westerkirk 12 July 1737. His elder brother 
John (1734-1795), the first Resident at Midnapore and sometime 
Member of the Bengal Council, became one of Clive's bitterest 
opponents. The fourth son, Commodore George Johnstone, R.N. 
(D.N.B.), was M.P. and likewise active in criticism of Clive at the 
India House. Gideon Johnstone (b. 24 June 1745), the seventh and 
youngest son, joined his brother John in India in 1762, and was 
subsequently a Bengal writer from 1765 to 1767. 


Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii, 1753, No. 26. Burke’s Peerage ; Landed 
Gentry, 13th (1921) edn., s. v. Johnstone of Alva, co. Clackmannan. 


KNAPTON, William. Writer. Son of Odber Knapton, of Lymington 
and Brockenhurst, Hants, and grandson of William Knapton who, in 
the reign of Charles II, held the manors of Brockenhurst, Royden and 
Dilton, Hants. b. Il May ; bapt. Lymington 17 Sept. 1738. 


Writers’ Petitions, vol. ti, 1754, No. 3. Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
13th (1921) edn., s. v. Knapton of Boldre, Hants. Howard and 
Crisp’s Visitation of England and Wales, vol. iv, p. 16. 


PAGE, Edward. Writer. Son of Allen Page by Elizabeth his wife. 
b. 19 Mar. ; bapt. St. Sepulchre’s, London, 28 Mar. 1737/8. Educ. 
by Daniel Huet, Bromley by Bow. 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii, 1753, No. 10. 


PAGE, Stephen. Writer. Son of John Page, of Oporto, merchant, by 
Ann his wife. Bapt. Oporto factory 16 Jan. 1737/8 He received 
his mercantile training in his father's counting house. 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii, 1753, No. 15. 


REVELEY, Roger. Senior Merchant ; Member of Council at Cossim- 
bazar. Third and youngest son of Willey Reveley, of Newton 
Underwood, Northumberland, by Rachel his wife, dau. of Henry 
Neale, of London, one of the directors of the Bank of England. 
Aged 29 years at his death. ‘‘Suffocated in the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta."” (Burke) 


Note: In both authorities cited below his name is given as George. 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, | st (1837) edn., vol. ii, p. 288, 8. v. Mitford, 
of Exbury. Rev. James Raine’s History and Antiquity of North 
Durham (1852). 

STREET, John. Writer. Son of John Street. bapt. Erxith, Kent, 
13 Oct. 1737. 

Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii, 1753, No. 5. 

TORRIANO, Richard. Writer. Son of George Torriano, of the 
Madras Council, by Susanna Catherina de Dorpere his wife. 
b. 31 Mar.; bapt. Madras 3 June 1738. Educ. by Daniel Huet, 
Bromley by Bow. 
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Writers, Petitions, vol. ii, 1754, No. 29. Madras baptismal 
registers. J. J. Cotton’s Madras M. I., p. 22. 

18. _WEDDERBURN, Charles. Ensign. Fifth and youngest son of Charles 
Wedderburn, of Gosford (1696—1753/4), by Mary Wardlaw his first 
cousin, dau. of Sir Henry Wardlaw, of Pitreavie, co. Fife, Bart. 
He was brother of Henry Wedderburn, Master Attendant at Calcutta, 
and of Sir John Wedderburn-Halkett, of Pitfirrane, 4h Bart. of 
Gosford. He was also first cousin of the gallant Capt. Peter 
Carstairs (infra). The date of his birth is not known. 

The Wedderburn Book, by Alexander Wedderburn (2 vols. printed 
for private circulation, 1898), vol. i, p. 383. 


SOME OF THE SURVIVORS. 


The notes which follow relate to the few survivors who have been 
identified, excluding Holwell, Lushington and Mills, the origins and subsequent 


careers of whom are too well known to need recapitulation. 


1. BURDETT, John. Writer. Son of John Burdett by Mary his wife. 
Bapt. St.Mary's, Rotherhithe, 15 Aug. 1738. d. Southampton 
8 Nov. 1812. Supposed to have been the last of the Black Hole 
survivors. 
Writers’ Petitions, vol. ii. 1754, No. 18. Gent. Mag., 18/1, 
p. 289 ; 1812, p. 592. B: P. P. No. 91 (July-Sept. 1933), p. 55. 


2. MORAN, Patrick. Captain, Bengal European Regt. In addition to 
his services as given by Hill (op. cit.), it should be recorded that 
he took part in the battle of Plassey as an Ensign, and was present 
at the battles of Udhua Nullah and Buxar as a Captain. He resigned 
the Service in July 1765, and d. in England 24 Mar. 1769. 

Gent. Mag., 1769, p. 215. 

3. WALCOTT, Edward. Ensign. Fourth son of John Minchin Walcott, 
of Glenahilty, co. Tipperary, and Croagh, co. Limerick, by Eleanor 
his wife, 2nd dau. of William Fitzgerald, of Moy Castle, co. Clare. 
d. 1756, soon after his release, owing to the effects of the hardships 
he had undergone. ‘One of the survivors of the Black Hole at 
Calcutta."’ (Burke) His great-nephew, William George Walcott 
(1789—1824), was a Capt. in the Bengal Artillery. 

Note: Burke also states that the sixth and youngest son, Bowes, 
**was one of the survivors in the Black Hole, Calcutta.’ Did Bowes 
Walcott ever serve in India in any capacity ; and how did the myth 
originate ? 

Burke’s Landed Gentry, 6th (1879) edn., ii. 1669, s.v. Walcott of 

Lisfunshion and Coolclough. 

It is doubtful whether the next mentioned individual was in 

the Black Hole (4), but he shall be given the benefit of the doubt. 


(4) Hill (op. cit.). ‘‘From Holwell’s letter to Court, 30th November 1756, paragraph 36, 
it would appear that he was in the Black Hole.” 
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4. CARSTAIRS, Peter. Ensign, Bengal Eur. Regt. Fourth son of 
James Carstairs, who added the surname of Bruce (eldest son of 
Sir John Carstairs of Kilconquhar), by Christian his wife, 3rd dau. 
of Sir Peter Wedderbum, afterwards Halkett, Ist Bat. of Gosford. 
He was first cousin of Charles Wedderburn (supra) and uncle of 
Peter Carstraits Bruce (1779—1821), M.C.S., who d. at Gooty 2 
Sept. 1821, and gave his name to Brucepettah at Bellary, (J. J. Cotton's 
Madras M.I.) b. 5 June 1736; d. a Capt. near Patna, 3 July 1763, 
of wounds received at the battle of Manjhi. ‘‘A youth of great 
hopes and spirit, and a brave officer who performed many gallant 
actions in the East Indies."” (Douglas) *‘A few miles above Patna, 
on the opposite side of the Ganges, in the village of Hajeepore, 
is a monument to the memory of Captain Carstairs who served in 
the war against Meer Cossim. What makes it worthy of remark is, 
its having been erected by his butler, as a proof of his respect and 
attachment.’’"—Lady Nugent’s Journal, Vol. i, p. 229. [August, 2, 
1812. ] 

The Wedderburn Book, i. 379, note 2. Douglas’s Baronage 
(1798). 

Finally, mention must be made of the following mysterious gentleman 
whose death is recorded in Gent. Mag. for June, 1788. Can any reader of 
Bengal: Past and Present supply a clue as to his identity ? 

‘‘Lately—Capt. Pigot of Compton Chamberlain, Wilts.; one of 
the 23 persons who providentially escaped the fate of their fellow- 
prisoners, suffocated in the Black Hole at Calcutta, in 1756 ; of whom, 


except Gov. Holwell, he has not, we believe, left a survivor.’’ 
(G.M. 1788, i. 562). 


V. C. P. HODSON. 
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Mission Bwrial Ground, Serampore. 


HE following List of Graves with accompanying Plan was prepared 

in 1933 by Mr. J. G. Brooker, Cossipore, on the basis of a list in 
pencil together with a rough plan which was in the possession of the 
Rev. William Carey, for many years Baptist Missionary at Barisal, and 
descendant of Dr. William Carey. The List and Plan were received by the 
Rev. R. A. Barclay for Serampore College in 1932. The Plan and List had 
no date but included a grave (No. 91) on which there is a stone recording 
the date Nov. 1908. 


C. H. C. Ancus, 
Principal, Serampore College. 
R. A. Barcray, 


Librarian, Serampore College. 


Zist May, 1933. 


Extract from Periodical Accounts relative to the Baptist Missionary 
Society, No. XIII, page 418. 


1803, Oct. 3. Purchased a piece of ground for a burying place, 
about 300 yards from our own house. The piece is about an acre, 
and cost 550 rupees: we have attempted for more than a year in 
vain to purchase it. To us and our hindoo friends, this is a most 
important thing, as we can neither consent to burn the body, or 
throw it into the river, which are the usual modes here: and as 
the natives are a thousand times more concerned about what 
becomes of their bodies than of their souls, few external things tend 
to attach a people more to an interest, than securing a decent burial. 

Four days later Oct. 7 Gokool died and was buried in the new ground. 


The deed of purchase is as follows :— 


William Carey, Joshua Marshman, William Ward, Felix Carey, 
John Chamberlain, purchasers Sriram Sundar Sikai, Sri Gangaram 
Chaugar Homestead Iand measuring 2 bighas and 10 kottas in 
Parganna—Boro, Mouza—Akna Gram Annual rental sikka rupees 
seven and annas eight. Date IIth. October 1803 Fridericksnagor. 
The difference in date will be due to the fact that Ward and others 
were away on the 3rd. and had returned by the ! Ith, 
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I. CAREY’S ENCLOSURE 


(upper left hand corner of plan) 


1. A. Sacred to the memory of Mrs. D. Carey wife of the Revd. W. 
Carey D. D. who departed this life on the eighth day of Dec. 1807, 
aged 51 years. Is this small token of conjugal affection and filial 
regard, erected by her affectionate husband and bereaved children. 


(Text). 


1. A. William Carey, bom 17th Aug. 1761, died 9th June 1834. (Text). 
Charlotte Emilia, the second wife of Wm. Carey D.D. is interred 
on the East side of this tomb. She was born at Rundhoff near 
Sleswic. March I!Ith 1761, and departed this life, May the 30th 
1820, aged 60 years. (Text). 

Grace Carey, third wife of Rev. Dr. William Carey, died July 22nd. 
1935, aged 58 years. (Text). 
B. William Carey D.D., died 9th June 1834, aged 72. 


C. In memory of Mary Carey, wife of Revd. W. Carey of Cutwa, 
died Sept. 16th 1859, aged 6/7. 

D. Sacred to the memory of Felix Carey, eldest son of the Revd. W. 
Carey D.D. who departed this life, the 10th Novr. 1822, AET: 36 
years and 20 days. 

E. In memory of Felix Carey, born 2Ist Octr. 1823, died 26th June 
1834. 

F. Sacred to the memory of Dorothea Baker, the affectionate and 
beloved wife of Joseph Baker, daughter of Felix Carey and grand 
daughter of W. Carey D.D., born 22nd November 1808, died 8th 
January 1850, aged 41 years and 19 days. 

G. In loving....A. M..... ELIZA... .FRY died Ist 
December 1902, . g.. .... years and 4 days. (Text). 


2. Sacred to the memory of Mary Sutton, wife of Mr. S. Sutton Missionary, 
Obit 20th Ju. 1818, aetatis 26 years. (Text). 


3. No inscription. 


4. Sacred to the memory of Martha Carey Davey, Daughter of the late 
Joseph Baker of Serampore, died 2nd Feby. 1860, aged 31 yrs. and 
2 mos. (Text). 
M.S. John Malone Kelly, born 2lst Oct. 1869, died 8th June 1872. 


M.S. Alexander Hugh Kelly, born [Ith Nov. 1871, died 13th April, 
1872. 


15. 
16. 


18. 
19. 
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. Sacred to the memory of Francis Tydd, born June the 22nd. 1810, 


died September the 24th 1866, aged 56 years 3 mos. and 2 days. (Text). 


. Sacred to the memory of Jane Lucy Kemp, the beloved wife of 


E. C. Kemp who departed this life on the 3rd. Augt. 1858, aged 24 yrs. 
4 mths. and 22 dys. This monument is erected by her afflicted husband. 


. Sacred to the memory of George Robins Whilby, born at Boston, 


America, October 2Ist 1825, died at Serampore January 29th 1857. 
(Text). 


. In memory of Mrs. Mary Thompson an aged consistent member of the 


Baptist Church at Serampore, who fell asleep in Jesus 2|st Jan. 1843. 
(Text). 


. Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Amelia Williamson, widow of the late 


Revd. James Williamson, Baptist Missionary Sewry, Beerbhoom. She 
joined the Serampore Mission in Novr. 1821, and after nearly half a 
century of devoted labor in her Lord’s vineyard, was called to her 
eternal rest, April 15th 1869, aged 66 years and || months. (Text). 


. In memory of A. Banerjee, wife of P. C. Banerjee and youngest daughter 


of P. K. Nath. She departed this life rejoicing in the faith of the 
Gospel, on the 31st of July 1859, aged 32 years. (Text). This monument 
is erected by her affectionate husband. 


. In memory of John Edwin, the beloved son of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 


J. C. Fink, died 12th August 1851, aged 8 years, 2 months and 10 days. 


. In memory of Alfred, 3d. son of Mr. and Mrs. G. K. Mc.Reddie, died 


20th Septr. 1852, aged 10 years. (Text). 


. In memory of Mary Harriett, the beloved wife of H. C. Bell, bom 


Ist Septr. 1828, died 3rd Decr. 1858. And of their infant son 
Henry Percy, born 3rd April, died 7th October 1857. (Text). 


. Sacred to the memory of Gladys, the only and very precious daughter 
of Dr. George and Mrs. Howells of Serampore College, born Oct. 5th 


1900, died Sept. 7th 1907. (Text). 

No inscription. 

Erected in memory of Edmond William, dearly beloved infant son of 
John and Mary Alexander Kennedy, born 23rd January, died 24th June 
1896. (Text). 


. In memory of Frank Walduck, son of Rev. T. R. and Clara Edwards, 


born November 6th 1888, died July 25th 1889. (Text). Also of Rose 
Edwards, born Nov. 27th 1889, died at Sea March 10th 1892. 

No inscription. 

In loving memory of John William Gilbert, of the Baptist Mission, 
Serampore, born 28h Feb. 1870. Arrived in India Nov. 1896, died 
2th july 1902. (Text). 


. In loving memory of Jessie Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Abraham 


Cock who entered into her rest at Serampore on the IIth February, 
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1883 A.D. aged 29 years, 6 months and |] days. (Text). A devoted 
wife, as an earnest worker for several years in connection with the 
Serampore Baptist Zenana Mission. She won the esteem of all. 


. No inscription. 


22. Phebe, the beloved wife of the Revd. J. Trafford, died Feby. 20, 1864, 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


aged 50 years. (Text). 


. Lizzie, the beloved wife of the Revd. T. Martin, died Augt. 4th 1870, 


aged 46 years. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of William Ward one of the Serampore 
Missionaries. He was born at Derby Octr. 20th 1769. Having devoted 
himself to the work of Missions, he arrived at Serampore Octr. 13th 
1799, where he assisted in the formation of the Missionary Establish- 
ment, and laboured with ardent zeal in promoting the Translations of 
the Sacred Scriptures and in preaching the Gospel to the Heathen. 
Having impaired his constitution, he returned to his native land in 
Decr. 1818, and was absent nearly three years ; during which period 
he travelled through Great Britain, Holland, and the United States of 
America, to encourage Missionary zeal, and to raise funds for 
Serampore College. He returned to India in 1821, and after laboring 
with his usual energy for seventeen months, he was removed to his 
Heavenly Rest, March 7th 1823, aged 53 years 4 months and 15 days. 
Also in memory of Mrs. Mary Ward his relict, born Jan. the 29th 1773, 
died June the 18h 1832. This tablet was added by bereaved 
children. (Text). Sacerd to the memory of Mr. John Fountain who 
departed this life on the Twenty-fifth day of Octr. 1836, aged 36 years. 
This is a small token of conjugal affection, erected by his affectionate 
wife and bereaved children. (Text). 


Miss Helen Mack, born 3rd Septr. 1800, died 6th Septr. 1830. 


Sacred to the memory of the Revd. John Mack: the beloved associate 
in the College and the Mission of Carey, Marshman, and Ward. He 
was born in Edinburgh, March the !2th 1797 and died at Serampore 
April the 30th 1845. This monument is erected by his affectionate and 
disconsolate widow Mary Mack. 


Sacred to the memory of Capt. P. Mearing. Formerly of the H. E. I. 
Compys. Maritime Service, and subsequently commander of the Ship 
‘*Euphrates’’ tradmg to the Persian Gulph; Many years a resident at 
Serampore, born 26th April 1772 at... . in the county of Middleses, 
died 4th Nov. 1847, aged 75 years and 8 days. A man of the strictest 
integrity and retiring piety, who whilst living did good by stealth and 
blushed to hear its fame, and at his death left his fortune to numerous 
charities and friends. 


. No inscription (Haran Babu of Johirnugger). 
. A. A Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Susannah Gordon who departed 


this life May ..... 26 .... . years. (Text). i 
B. In memory .f Adam Gordon who departed this life on the 17th 
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July 1834 aged 74. Several years Deacon of the Baptist Church 
Meeting at the Bow Bazar Chapel in Calcutta and of the Baptist 
Chapel at Serampore. (Text). 


. C. In memory of Mrs. Margaret Robinson, wife of John Robinson, 


born 26th May 1826, died 30th March 1850. (Text). 

Edgar Sutcliffe Robinson, born 6th January 1858, died 10th December 
1859. (Text). 

Mrs. Charlotte Maria Robinson, second wife of John Robinson, born 
l4th August 1828, died 17th September 1860. (Text). 


. W. C. Barclay, died 8h June 1837, aged 27 years. (Text). 
. Here lie the earthly remains of Ann Moore, who died on the 28th 


March 1826, aged 47 years 23 days. 


. To the memory of Josh. Measures. Obiit 14th Octr. 1827, aged 57 


years. This monument is erected by his beloved wife H. Measures. 


. In memory of Mary Wells, wife of Geo. Fred. Wells, born 7th April 


1831, died 3lst January 1856. (Text). 


. In memory of Rev. H. Smylie, died Sept. 14th 1855. 


Also Jessie, his wife, died Sept. 19th 1858, aged 40. (Text). 


. No imscription. 


. Henry Judson, son of the Revd. A. Judson D.D., died 30th July 1841, 


aged one year and seven months. 


. To the memory of Amelia, daughter of Nathaniel and Elizabeth 


Wright, died the 24th February 1821, aged | month and 12 days. 


. In memory of W. H. Westerhout, second son of J. B. Westerhout Esar., 


Malacca ;; born 12th March 1827, died 17th March 1842. Much loved, 


and deeply lamented as a son, brother and a pupil. 


. To the memory of John Prussia, who died on the 16th September 1844, 


aged 40 years. 


. Here lies the beloved infant son of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Jones, born 


2&h, died 3lst Decr. 1836, aged 3 days. 


. Sacred to the memory of Charles William Cashman, who died on the 


3lst of August 1824, aged 8 years || months and 2! days. (Text). 


. In memory of Charles Swain who died in Serampore School, 4th June 


1836, aged 16 years. 


. In memory of Robert Neale of the Serampore Seminary. Ob: 9th 


October 1846. AZtat 13 years, 10 months and || days. (Text). 


. In memory of Elliot Brown who died in Serampore School 24th March 


1836, aged 15 years. 


. In memory of Mary Anne Trevor, of Serampore School who died 


trusting in the Saviour, 22nd July 1834, aged 20 years. 


. In memory of Joseph son of Richard Thompson, died 8th of May 1827, 


aged 5 years, 8 months and 24 days. (Text). 
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. In memory of Rebekah the beloved Child of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Alex. 


Wilson who departed this life on the 30th April 1843, aged 8 months. 


. In memory of Mr. Charles Sandys ‘Etat 44 years. 
. Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth Williams of Allipore, Obiit 12th 


April Anno Domini MDCCCXXIV, aged 50 years. (Text). 


. To the memory of Rose Eleanor Johnson, born at Bhaugulpore 2|st 


Octr. 1834, died at Serampore 2nd Septr. 1849, aged 14 years 10 months 
11 days. 


. The remains of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Sandford, Junior December 184]. 
. Henry Tipper Smith. Late a Lt. Coll. H. C. Service, aged 57. 
. Sacred to the memory of Miss Ann Wray who died 7th March 184l, 


aged 58. 


. No inscription. 
. Sacred to the memory of Captain the Hon'ble William Hamilton who 


died on the 3rd of July 1838, aged 44 years 2 months and 27 days. 
(Text). 


. Sacred to the memory of William Stopford, born at Beck's Court, 


Balliborough Cavan, Ireland, [5th May 1774, died at Serampore, 25th 
March 1836, aged 61 years, 10 months and 10 days. 


. No inscription. 
. Sacred to the memory of Catchatoor Makertoom who departed this 


life on the 20th January 1841, aged 70 years. 


. No inscription. 


. Sacred to the memory of William Alfred Lloyd who departed this life 


on the 16th July 1841, aged 7 years. 


. No inscription. 
. No inscription. 
. Sacred to the memory of Wm. Thompson Esq., R. N. who departed 


this life 7th July 1830, aged 3] years. (Text). 


. Sacred to the memory of George Gibson, who departed this life on the 


12th of March 1827, aged 56 years and 6 months. (Text). 


Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Sophia Gibson, who departed this life 
on the 10th December 1834, aged 49 years, | month and 5 days. (Text). 


. No inscription. 
. No inscription. 
. No inscription. 


. Sacred to the memory of Mary, the wife of John Gordon who departed 


this life, 26th Septr. 1827, aged 23 years and 8 months. 


Sacred to the memory of John O’Brien Tandy Esqre., died 20th Febry. 
1827, aged 44 years. 


No inscription. 
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Sacred to the memory of Henry, the beloved child of George Stuart and 
Mary Dick, born 18th Jany. 1835, died 17th July 1835, aged 6 months. 
(Text). 


72. To the memory of Mrs. M. King, widow of the late John King, died 


19th Novr. 1834, aged 38 years. 


73. In loving memory of Isabel, the dearly loved wife of John W. Gilbert 


81. 


82. 


87. 


of the Baptist Mission, Serampore, who fell asleep on 10th August 1899, 
aged 33 years. (Text). 


. Sacred to the memory of Samuel Hampton Esq., born 16th Feby. 1767, 


died 26th May 1828. 


. Sacred to the memory of Wm. Wheeley Baker Esq., born 2nd June 


1805, died 8th Jany. 1842. Dedicated by his affectionate Mother. 


. In loving memory of Janet F. Thompson, beloved wife of Alexr. J. 


Marshall, born Turriff, Scotland !0th January 1854, died at Serampore 
22nd October 1903. 


. In loving memory of Jessie C. Stewart, beloved wife of Wm. D. Kidd, 


died 15th December 1897, aged 29 years. (Text). 


. No inscription. 


. Sacred to the Memory of John Hutton, late of Greenock, died at 


Champdany, 20th May 1876, aged 29 years. 


. In loving memory of our darling son Alexander George Witerscale, 


born on the 10th of May 1873, died at Calcutta, on the 25th of March 
1887, aged 13 years, 10 months and 15 days. (Verses). 

Also in loving memory of our beloved mother, Jane Agnes Witerscale, 
who departed this life on the 13th Decr. 1895, aged 57 years, 7 months 
and 13 days. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of Francis Hugh, born on the 20th of July 1870, 
died on the 3rd of October 1870 and Francis Mair, born on the 13th 
August, 1874, died on the 22nd Feby. 1875. The beloved children of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Winterscale. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of Joseph William Carey Baker, son of the late 
Joseph Baker of Serampore, born 3rd Decr. 1833, died 19th June 1865, 
aged 3] years 6 months and 16 days. (Verses). This monument is 
erected by his afflicted widow. 


. No inscription. 
. No inscription. 


. In loving memory of Norah Hamilton Westerhout, born 30th November 


1857, died 13th July 1879. 


. In loving memory of Isabella Hunter, died 14th March 1876, aged 40 


years. And of Kate Hamilton Hunter, died 29th March 1890, aged 
27 years. (Text). 
MARSHMAN'S ENCLOSURE. 


A. Sacred to the memory of Margaret Norah Marshman, the affectionate 
and beloved wife of John Clark Marshman, she was born October 
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the 18h 1802 and died December the 15th 1843. Her mortal remains 
are interred at the foot of this stone in the same vault with her three 
infant children. 


In memory of Rachel Shepherd Brandis, daughter of the Revd. Joshua 
Marshman, D.D. and widow of O. Voight Esq., M.D. of Denmark, 
born at Serampore |5th August 1804, died at Simla 26th August 
1863. (Text). 

At the foot of this stone are deposited the mortal remains of Susanna 
Lydia, the beloved daughter of John Clark and Margaret Norah 
Marshman, born June [3th 1829, died August l0th 1830. 


And of Rosamond Norah, the beloved daughter of John and Margaret 
Marshman, born July 16th 1833, died September [8th 1834, aged 
14 months and two days. 


Also of Arthur, the infant son of John and Margaret Marshman, born 
November 3rd 1838, died June 13th 1839, aged seven months and 
nine days. (Text). | 

In memory of Susannah Lydia Williams, daughter of Joshua and Hannah 
Marshman and wife of Henry Allen Williams, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, born (at Bristol) December 7th 1797 and married September 
Ist 1818. She died at Serampore March 13th 1822, five days after 
the birth of her third child and second son John Lionel Williams, 
who surviving her only seven days; lies interred in the same 
grave. (Verses). 

Also in memory of her six brothers and sisters, who (dying in infancy) 
went before her to glory ; Mary, born at Westbury Leigh August 
20th 1792, Dy’d at Bristol January 27th 1794. Robert, bom Sept. 
8th, Dy’d Nov. Ist 1796, both lying in the Baptist Burying Ground, 
Bristol. 

Hannah, born and Dy'd at Serampore Dec. 20th 180!. Hannah, born 
Jany. 29th, Dy'd July 25th 1803, both lying in the Danish Burying 
Ground. 

Joshua, born June 15th, Dy’d Sept. &h 1806; and William Ward, bom 
November 2lIst, 1811, Dy’d March 5th 1812, both lying here. 


Joshua Marshman, D.D., the Iast of the Serampore Missionaries, by 
whom Christian truth and general knowledge were first introduced 
into these provinces, was born at Westbury, Wilts, April 20th 1768, 
died at Serampore Decr. 5th 1837, and lies buried at the foot of 
this stone, in the same cemetry, with his beloved colleagues, Carey 
and Ward. (Text). 


Also his wife Hannah Marshman, born in Bristol 13th May 1767, died 
at Serampore 6th March 1847. ‘‘A Mother in Israel’’. 

In memory of the infant daughter of I. O. and R. S. Voigt, born August 
16th 1831, died the same day. (Text). 

In memory of Henry Allen Williams, Commercial Resident at Jungypore, 
the son of H. T. Williams, Esq., of London. Born (in London) 


SS 
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15th February 1788, he arrived at Calcutta in September 1804. He 
was baptized at Serampore in August 1818. In September 1818 he 
married Susanna Lydia Marshman and having adorned his profes- 
sion by an examplary life and conversation for the space of five 
years, he followed her to the realms of bliss on the 5th of October 
1823, leaving an infant son and daughter and by his own express 
desire, he lies interred by her side. Here also lie interred the 
remains of Honoria Torriano Williams, only daughter of Henry Allen 
Williams, Esg., born at Serampore, September 27th 1819, she died 
on Board the Enterprize, off Calcutta, April 13th 1840. After a long 
and painful illness which she bore with true Christian patience. In 
the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up ; in the evening it is cut 
down and withereth. (Ps. XC. 6). 

No inscription. 

Edgar, the son of Thomas and Ellen Hastings, who died on the 
25th of January 1857, aged 15 days. 

No inscription. 

Sacred to the memory of Isabella Townsend, the beloved wife of 
Meredith Townsend, who died 6th June 1858. The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away. 


mo Of 


. No inscription. 
. In memory of Monoronjon, the third son of Revd. B. C. and S. Ghose, 


bom on 30th April 1893, died on 28h April 1895. ‘He shall gather the 


lambs in his arm"’’. Is. 40. 11. 


90. Beloved wife of the Revd. D. K. Chukerbutty, died 15th October 1893. 


ESS 


101. 


. Jeanie Mc. N. Milne, November 1908. 
. No inscription. 
. No inscription. 


. Here lie the ashes of /Mary Hannah/(wife of John Alexander Schofield), 


Born in Radcliffe, Lancashire on August 4th 1865/died of small pox at 
the Campbell Hospital, Calcutta/December 2nd 1914./ Also the ashes 
of the aforesaid John Alexander Schofield/(Manager of the Bengal Luxmi 
Cotton Mill)/born in Bolton, Lancashire on December /2th 1869/died 
of heart failure at Serampore, December 5th 1914/(Text). 


. In sacred and loving memory of/Charles Harry Watkins/the dearly loved 


husband of/Dora E. Watkins/who passed to the higher service on 
January 2nd 1929/aged 48 years/(Text). 


. No inscription. 
. No inscription. 
. Sacred to the memory of my dear husband, Samuel Burleigh Taylor, 


died 15th December 1910, aged 47 years. (Text). 


. No inscription. 
. In loving memory of Punnyabati, the wife of D. N. Bairagee, aged 33 


years, died 27 February 1914. 
No inscription. 


Che Military Cugineers in India. 


The Military Engineers in India: by Lt.-Col. E. W. C. Sandes, D.S.O., M.C., 
R.E. (retired): Volume I. (1933: Institution of Royal Engineers, 
Chatham : Twenty Five Shillings). 


When Major-General Whitworth Porter, late R. E., wrote the preface to 
his first volume of the History of the Corps of Royal Engineers in 1889, he 
observed that he was not dealing with the Indian branch of the service which, 
in his judgment, demanded separate treatment. Col. Sir Charles Watson, the 
author of the second and third volumes (which appeared in 1914) expressed 
the same opinion. The war followed, and it was not until 1929 that the 
Institution of Royal Engineers resolved to fill the gap. Their choice was a 
happy one. Col. Sandes has served in India for twenty-eight years: he has 
been Principal of the Thomason Civil Engineering College at Roorkee ; and 
as a captain of sappers took part in the siege of Kut-al-Amara. To this 
practical experience he adds considerable historical knowledge, a taste for 
research, a regard for scrupulous accuracy, and a ready pen. An excellent 
book is the result: and the twenty-four chapters supply a continuous military 
record which begins with the formation of the East India Company in 1600 
and ends with the operations in Burma in 1931. A second volume is in pre- 
paration which will deal with the work of Indian military engineers in such 
civil departments of the Government of India as Irrigation, Roads and 
Buildings, Railways, Telegraphs, Survey, Mints, and even Education. 

The days are past which Kipling was able to write jestingly that ‘none 
but a colonel from Chatham can manage the railways of state."’ The young 
sapper subaltern who goes to India at the present time joins one of the three 
famous corps of Sappers and Miners—Queen Victoria's Own Madras Sappers, 
King George’s own Bengal Sappers and the Royal Bombay Sappers—or the 
Military Works Department or the Survey of India. But up to April I, 1862, 
the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Engineers were separate entities, holding 
their commissions from the East India Company (1). And, however glorious 
the record of the Royal Engineers since the amalgamation, the history of the 
Company's Engineers must always rank high among the annals of famous 
men. 
The Bengal Sappers and Miners, which are, naturally, our principal con- 
cern, is the single Indian military unit which preserves the name of the old 
Bengal Army. It was originally raised at Cawnpore in 1803 by Captain Thomas 
Wood, of the Bengal Engineers, as the Bengal Pioneers, and consisted of three 
companies of 75 men each. But the ‘’Father’’ of the corps was a Bengal 
Infantry officer, Lieut. (afterwards Colonel) John Swinton, who was appointed 
in August 1803 and took over command in 1806. He was the third son of 
Captain Samuel Swinton, of the Royal Navy and nephew of the well-known 


(1) °*With the death of Lieut.-Gen. Charles Strahan in 1930, the last of the gallant band 
of Company's Engineers passed into history.” 


Ce 
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Archibald Swinton (1731-1804) and of Lord Swinton, the Scottish Judge ; and 
e brother of his. Capt. Archibald Swinton of Warsash was in command of 
the Lady Burges Indiaman when she was wrecked on the night of April 20, 
1806, on a sunken rock between two of the Cape Verde Islands. 


For eighteen years Swinton led the Bengal Pioneers in every engagement. 
“Wherever there was fighting’’, writes Col. Sandes, ‘there was Swinton, lame 
but indomitable: his men warshipped the ground on which he trod, and he 
was, indeed, a born leader of Indian soldiers.’’ It was at the storm of Dig, 
where he carried the ladders, that he received the wound which lamed him 
for life: and he was severely wounded in the head at the capture of Fort 
Komona in November 1807, during the operations against Dhundia Khan. At 
the storm of Aligarh under Lake, and at Laswari, Gwalior, and Delhi, he was 
always to the fore: and he distinguished himself equally in the Nepal War 
of 1814-1816, and at the siege of Hathras in 1817. In January 1825 he was 
invalided and in May was appointed Regulating Officer of the Invalid Jaghirdar 
Establishment : but on September 27 of the same year he died at Bhagalpur. 
His grandson, Lieut. Swynten Charles Jervis (1830-1857) of the Bengal Engi- 
neers, was killed at Cawnpore during the Mutiny. It is related of him that 
he ‘‘always scorned to run”’ and that he was ‘‘shot whilst calmly walking 
across the open in the midst of a shower of bullets’ (2). 


In 1818 the Bengal Government decided to form a corps of Sappers and 
Miners. It was ordered to consist of a draft of British non-commissioned 
officers from Chatham and six companies of 120 men of which the nucleus 
was obtained from the Bengal Pioneers. (The remainder of the Corps of 
Bengal Pioneers was absorbed in 1835). For uniform they were provided with 
a red tunic with blue collar and cuffs, ornamented with gold or yellow braid, 
blue trousers with a broad red stripe, and a blue paggari with yellow fringe 
and red kullah (centre cap). The headquarters were for the first two years 
at Allahabad, and then, in succession, at Cawnpore, Aligarh, Delhi, Meerut 
and Ludhiana until 1854, when they were fixed finally at Roorkee. The first 
commandant was Major (afterwards Major-General Sir) Thomas Anburey (3) 
who held that post from 1819 to 1828 and was Chief Engineer at the capture 
of Bhurtpore in 1826. He was still on the active list of the Bengal Army, 
and commanding at Saugor, when he died at that station on March 31, 1840, 
at the age of—eighty | _ | 

‘*Bhurtpore’’ ia the first battle honour borne on the colours of the Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. But their progenitors, the Bengal Pioneers, date from 
1803, as we have seen: and gallant service was given by them until their 
absorption by the Sappers and Miners in 1835. 

The battalions of Madras, Bombay, and Sikh Pioneers, which were dis- 


(2) Colonel John Swinton's sister Charlotte married Surgeon General John Browne (1797-1833) 
of the Bengal Medical establishment. They were the parents of General Sir Sam Browne, 
V. C. (1824-1901) and of Félicité Anne, who married Sir Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe 
(1795-1853), B.C.S., the fourth baronet, as his second wife in 1826, and died at Delhi in 1852. 

(3) Two coloured aquatints of Golconda and Hyderabad by Francis Jukes, after sketches 
by Anburey, hang in one of the rooms at the India office. These form port of a set of twelve 
which is preserved in the library, all of them represents scenes in the Deccan. 
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banded in 1932, were comparatively modern creations as such. Their battle- 
honours were won as sepoy regiments of the line. But it is impossible not 
to regret their disappearance from the [Indian Army List (4). There was a time, 
not so long ago, when no expedition took the field without its pioneer batta- 
lions: but it has been decided by Army Headquarters that their work can 
henceforth be more advantageously performed by the Sappers and Miners. 


Unlike the Pioneers, which were officered from the line regiments of the 
Company, the Sappers and Miners have always been a corps of Engineers. 
Col. Sandes traces the history of the Company's Engineers in Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, in detail: and it is a glorious history. To select names from 
the roll of honour is an invidious task. But it is pleasant to recall the 
encomium of Sir William Howard Russell who tells us in his ‘‘Diary in India in 
the Year 1858"" that ‘from what I have seen of the Company's Engineers, such 
men as Robert Napier [Lord Napier of Magdala], for instance, | think them 
equal to the best in the Queen’s Service."" The statue of Sir Alexander Taylor 
(1826-1912) outside the Mori Gate at Delhi serves to remind us of Nicholson's 
saying: *‘laylor took Delhi and if | live through this, the world shall know 
it."’ Baird Smith (Taylor's Chief Engineer) also: Duncan Home and Salkeld, 
with their gallant British and Indian colleagues at the Kashmir Gate: Fulton, 
the life and soul of the defence of the Lucknow Residency: McLeod Innes, 
V.C., who blew up the Machhi Bhawan—names such as these leap readily 
to mind, but there are scores of others, both before and after the dark days 
of 1857. Nor must it be forgotten that James Rennell was the founder of 
the Survey of India, and was followed by Sir Mark Wood, the name-father of 
Wood Street in Calcutta, and his brother Thomas and many more (5). To 
Sir James (‘‘Buster’’) Browne, India owes the wonderful Sind—Pishin railway : 
and the Khaibar railway is the work of another engineer, Sir Gordon Hearn. 
Sir Henry Marion Durand, a Bengal Engineer, ended his career as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. Sir George Tomkyns Chesney, who married into 
the Palmer family, is remembered as the writer of ‘“The Battle of Dorking.” 
Sir Edward Thackeray, who won his V. C. at the siege of Delhi, and suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Bengal Sappers and Miners in 1879, died in 
1927 at the age of 90: he was the sole surviving first cousin of William Make- 
peace Thackeray. Major-General William Spottiswoode Trevor (1831-1907) 
who rose to be Director-General of Railways, was a prisoner with his mother 
and bothers in Afghanistan in 1842, and received the V. C. for his gallantry 
at the attack on the Dewangiri blockhouse in Bhutan in 1865. The list could 
be continued indefinitely. 


Col. Sandes devotes much care and research to his account of the building 
of Fort William—both the older fortification which has been swallowed up 
by the General Post Office in Dalhousie Square, and the modern structure on 
the Maidan. Bartholomew Plaisted who did his best to improve the old 


(4) For an account of the disbanded pioneer regiments. See Bengal: Past and Present, 
Vol. XLIV, pp. 185-186. 

(5) Sir George Everest (1790-1866), Surveyor-General of India from 1829 to 1843, after 
whom the highest mountain in the world is named, was, however, a Bengal Artillery officer. 
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Fort and might have saved Calcutta from Siraj-ud-daula if his advice had not 
been ignored, was a mariner and left the command of the ship Kent to under- 
take the duties of Surveyor of Works in 1745. He was in England when the 
disaster of 1756 took place, but returned in 1758 and died of fever in 176/. 
Like Major John Adams, the place of his burial is unknown. Benjamin 
Robins, who arrived in Calcutta in March 1751, was a quaker as well as a 
mathematician and an engineer. His instructions were to inspect the Com- 
pany’'s settlements in India and at St. Helena, and to report on the alterations 
required in their defences. But he died at Fort Saint George, “‘with his pen 
in his hand,”’ in July 1751. Colonel Caroline Francis Scott, of H. M. 29th 
(Fuller's) Foot, was appointed to succeed him as Engineer-General: and 
brought up to Calcutta from Madras ‘‘the young people under Mr. Robins.” 
But he too fell a victim to the climate in 1754, after only six months in 
Calcutta. 

Of the two engineers who were in the Fort at the time of the 
siege and capture in 1756, Colin Simson perished in the Black Hole and 
Charles O'Hara fled to Fulta. ‘““They were constantly vacillating between a 
writership and their purely military duties."" Captain John Brohier, who was 
chosen to design a new Fort William after the recapture of Calcutta by Clive 
and Watson, absconded in 1760 upon the discovery of wholesale frauds. It 
would seem, moreover, that he took valuable papers with him, for the Directors 
reported to Bengal in December 1760 that five plans of the citadel and town 
of Calcutta had been stolen from him in Ceylon where he had joined the 
Dutch service. A succession of engineers, some of whom were more amateurs, 
followed: but the names of Captain Anthony Polier and Captain Fleming 
Martin deserve to be rescued from oblivion. Martin was succeeded in 1769 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell, who was a King’s Engineer and 
was later on Governor both of Jamaica and of Madras. The architect in the 
final stages was Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Watson who gave his name to 
Watganj: and Fort William was eventually completed in 1781. 

We have not the space to summarize Colonel Sandes’ excellent narrative 
of recent campaigns, in which Indian military engineers have played so 
honourable a part: nor would it be fair to do so. It must suffice to say that 
the story is admirably told, and the interest never flags—a double achievement 
which cannot always be placed to the credit of a historian. But a word must 
be added on the subject of the illustrations which are both plentiful and 
varied. There are portraits of distinguished engineers: and pictures also of 
such notable scenes as the vanished river face of old Fort William, the Kashmir 
Gate, the Lucknow Residency at the end of the siege, the Malakand Pass, 
and the Potala at Lha-sa. 


EVAN COTTON. 


Che Gditur's Note Book. 


\ E reproduce on the opposite page an engraving by H. Robinson of a 
portrait of Warren Hastings, which is taken from Jordan's National 
- Portrait Gallery, a work published in 1832, it is remark- 
a _ Portrait of Warren able by reason of the fact that the portrait by Sir 
never paint 1... Joshua Reynolds, upon which the engraving is stated 
| to be based, was never painted. It is undoubtedly the 
case that Hastings sat to Sir Joshua as a young man when he was on leave 
in England between 1766 and 1768 ; and the picture, which was shown at the 
British Museum in connexion with the Bicentenary celebration in London in 
December 1932, is now the property of Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill of 
Northwick Park. The mezzotint by T. Watson which was published in 1777, 
is well known although rarely met with ; the Victoria Memorial Hall is fortunate 
in possessing a copy which was presented by Miss Marian Winter, and Sir 
George Sutherland owns another which formerly belonged to Sir Charles 
Unhoff, while there is a third copy at the India Office. There is no doubt 
about the authenticity of this earlier picture: but we have Hastings’ own 
testimony that no second portrait of him was painted by Sir Joshua. He wrote 
to his friend David Anderson from Daylesford on January 13, 1797: 
To Sir Josua Reynolds | more than once mentioned my desire 
of sitting to him at a very early period. What prevented it then, 
I do not recollect, but well remember the subsequent causes, his long 
illness, loss of sight, and death [in 1792]. After that event I could 
meet with no artist with whose skill I was satisfied, till accident 
brought me acquainted with Mr. Abbot, and after many patient sit- 
tings in the course of two years, if not more, and much change in 
the original similitude. I at length obtained from him one which, 
whether well executed or not, has appeared to me to bear a stronger 
resemblance of me than any that | have yet seen. 
This is sufficiently explicit: and upon examination it will be seen that 
Robinson's original was the portrait by Lemuel Abbot of which so many 
replicas have been traced, and of which there are two copies at the Victoria 
Memorial Hall. The engraver, however, has mishandled the mouth which 
is marked in Abbot's picture by that firmness which was one of Hastings’ 
characteristics. Sir Thomas Lawrence's half length in the National Portrait 
Gallery in London, which was painted in 1811 for Mrs. Hastings’ god-daughter 
Marian Brisco (wife of James Barton, B. C. S.), is entirely different in composi- 
tion. Singularly enough, when this picture was exhibited at Manchester in 
1857, it was also attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds. It was engraved in 
Mezzotint by W. Say in 1813. 
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WARREN HASTINGS. 
From the Engraving by H. Robinson: Published in 1832. 
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HAT was the fate of the last of the Imhoffs? Julius Imhoff, the younger 
son of Mrs. Hastings, who was a writer on the Bengal Establishment 
and died in Calcutta when Collector of Midnapore on 
phe testo thes manons: September 23, 1799, is known to have left three natural 
sons. Of these Charles was drowned as a child with his nurse in a well at 
Alipore in 1802, and William died in 1824 or 1825. The survivor was named 
John. In 1929 Major Hodson reported (Bengal: Past and Present, 
Vol. XXXVII, p. 160) that he had come across a paragraph in Allen’s Indian 
Mail of October 17, 1854, which had been copied from the Friend of India, 
the forerunner of the Statesman and which announced that ‘“The grandson 
of Warren Hastings’ second wife has just died at Kurrachee.’" The informa- 
tion had been obtained from the Sind Kossid, which described him as ‘‘a 
hopeless vagabond’’ who had ‘wandered all over the north-west and at last 
died at Kurrachee where his father's will came into the possession of Captain 
Ashburner.’” In an atricle which was published in the Statesman of November 
11 last, Captain Bullock carried the matter a stage further. He is in posses- 
sion of a certified entry of the burial at Karachi, on July 27, 1854, of 
J. Imhoff, who died on the previous day, ‘‘a pauper said to have come last 
from the Punjab.*" On December |, however, a correspondent A. C. writing 
from Gorakhpur, and stating that she was a grand-niece of Maria Chambers, 
the wife of John Imhoff, claimed to possess documentary evidence that John 
Imhoff was murdered in 1848 in the grounds of Hastings House and is buried 
in the family vault at Alipore with his father and his two brothers. A request 
made on December 14 to produce this evidence has been ignored. It is 
certainly true that A. C. repeats the story told by the late ‘‘“Sydney C. Grier" 
in one of the appendices to her Letters of Warren Hastings to his wife: but 
unless there were two John Imhoffs, the evidence adduced by Capt. Bullock 
would seem to be conclusive. Maria Chambers who married John Imhoff, 
was the sixth daughter of John Chambers, ‘‘free merchant and _ oriental 
translator to the Company,’’ who died at Serampore in 1833: and he in his 
turn is said to have been a son of John Chambers, second at Cossimbazar, 
who was killed in the massacre at Patna in 1763 and whose father is believed 
to have been Charles Chambers, a Director of the East India Company from 
1755 to 1757 and again from 1763 to 1768. In her letter to the Statesman, 
A. C. mentions that she has an oil-painting of ‘John Chambers, of Serampore, 
gentleman’’, painted by F. Mirentz in 1828. 

Major Hodson writes: Both Sir Charles Imhoff and his brother Julius 
were educated at Westminster School and also at Harrow, but they reversed 
the process. Charles was at Harrow in 1780 and migrated to Westminster on 
March 19, 1781. Julius entered Westminster in 1781 and went to Harrow in 
June 1785. 


[[N45MUCH as A. C. claims that “the house or mansion commonly known 
as Belvedere’’ was the property of Julius Imhoff and was inherited by his 
three sons, William, Charles and John, it may be as 

The Story of Belvedere. well to recite the story told by the records. ‘‘The 
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house or mansion commonly known as Belvedere’’ was sold to Colonel Tolly, 
the excavator of Tolly’s Nullah, in 1780, nineteen years before the death of 
Julius Imhoff. The property then passed through various hands and was 
eventually purchased in June 1841 by Charles Robert Prinsep, the Advocate- 
General of Bengal, who sold it to the East India Company in 1854. The 
house which Julius Imhoff appears to have owned and occupied was situated 
behind Belvedere House. In April 1841 it was sold by Sir Charles Imhoff 
to the Nawab Nazim of Moorshedabad from whom it was purchased in 
January 1864 by Sir Cecil Beadon. It was then dismantled and the site was 
sold in 1867 to the Secretary of State for inclusion in the grounds of Belvedere. 


OF Charles Imhoff, the elder son of Mrs. Hastings, who succeeded to the 

Daylesford estate on his mother's death at the age of ninety in 1837, 
not much is known. But we learn from Sir Charles 
Lawson that he was appointed lieutenant-Governor of 
Jersey in 1814 and was promoted to the rank of General 
in the British Army in 1846. He was a Knight Commander of the foreign 
order of St. Joachim—a distinction which Hastings declined in 1806—and was 
permitted by King George the Third to assume the title of Knight in England. 
On December 16, 1795, he married in London Charlotte Blunt, one of the 
numerous daughters of Sir Charles Blunt, baronet, who died at Pulta in 1802 
at the age of 72 and is commemorated by a tablet in the Old Cathedral of 
Calcutta (St. John’s Church). He died at Daylesford on February 14, 1853, 
at the age of 86 and was buried by his mother’s side. The Daylesford estate 
then passed into other hands. 


The Elder son of Mrs. 
Hastings. 


LJEUT.-COL. FRANCIS LIONEL TAYLOR, D.S.O., of the 42nd Deoli 
Regiment and the 20th Burma Rifles, who died at Bedford on November 
26 last at the age of fifty, represented the fifth genera- 
I Ne Generations in tion of his family to serve in India. His father Major 
oe H. Graham Taylor, Deputy Commissioner at Port 
Blair in the Andaman Islands, was the son of Mr. William Vansittart Graham 
Taylor a Haileybury Civilian (Bengal C. S. 1856-90} who settled at Darjeeling 
after his retirement and died at Calcutta in 1908. His great-grandfather was 
the famous William Tayler (‘Patna Tayler’) whose career in the Bengal Civil 
Service extended from 1829 to 1859 and who died in 1892 at the age of 84: 
and his great-grandmother was a daughter of John Palmer the ‘‘Prince of 
Merchants,’ whose bust is in the Calcutta Town Hall. 


UNDER the title of “‘Lucrative Longevity’’ Capt. Bullock called attention 
in the Statesman of November 5 last, a number of cases in which 
.. pensioners of the Government of India had drawn 


Lucrative Longevity.” their pensions for an exceptionally long period. The 
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record, he observes,must surely be held by Miss Frances Caroline Baker who 
died at St. Leonards in Sussex in September last in her hundred and first 
year, She had drawn for 94 years a pension granted to her in 1839 as the 
daughter of Capt. William Way Baker, of the 32nd Madras Infantry, who 
died of cholera at Tumkur in the Mysore State on November 30 of that year. 
Another case, though unconnected with India, was that of Mrs. Hanson, 
widow of Capt. Hanson of H. M. S. Brazon which was lost with all hands 
off Newhaven on January 10, 1800; when she died at Bexley in Kent on 
June 22, 1883, at the age of 103, she had been receiving an Admiralty pension 
for 83 years. Capt. Bullock cites other cases. Peter Auber (1770-1866) who 
entered the India House in 1786 at the age of 16 and was Secretary to the 
East India Company from 1829 to 1836, retired in the latter year on a pension 
of £2,000 and enjoyed it for thirty yeare. Mr. W. H. Henderson of the Bengal 
Civil Service (1849-1875), who died on February 9, 1928, at the age of 99 years 
and nine months, drew a pension of £1,000 a year for 53 years. Mr. R. W. 
Lodwick, a Bombay Civilian, from 1851 to 1877, had drawn his for 52 years 
when he died in March 1929 at the age of 98. Surgeon H. B. Hinton of 
the Bengal Establishment, retired in March 1868 with 29 years’ service and 
when he died at Adelaide in May 1916 at the age of 103, he had been on 
the pension-list for 48 years. We add some other instances. Sir Frederick 
Halliday, the first Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, who died on October 22, 1901 
at the age of 95, served in India from 1825 to 1859, and drew his pension for 
42 years. Mr. James Watson of the Bengal Civil Service, who married a 
daughter of William Wilberforce Bird, Deputy Governor of Bengal, died on 
July 23, 1918 at the age of 91: he retired in 1862 after fifteen years’ service 
and was a pensioner for 52 years. Mr. Henry Beveridge, who retired in 1892 
after 34 years in Bengal and died in November 1929 at the age of 92, received 
a full Civil Service pension for 37 years. Mr. W. S. Seton-Kar joined the 
Bengal Civil Service in 1842, retired in 1870 and died in his 89th year in 1910. 
Lastly, Mr. Stephen Hammick, who died on February 4 of the present year 
in his eighty-eighth year, entered the Bombay Civil Service in 1866 and drew 
@ pension for more than 40 years. 


HILE on the subject of longevity, we take the opportunity of quoting 
two obituary notices from the file of The Times for January, 1866 which 

have been received from Major Hodson. The first 

Tein gaia de records the death at Barnstaple in his 99th year of 
Captain James Jackson, who commanded the Carnatic 

Indiaman from 1794 to 1805. He had three sons in the Bengal Army. The 
second is in the following terms: ‘'5 Jan. 1866, at Versailles, in her 99th year, 
Madame de L'Etang, widow of Chevalier [Antoine Pierre] de L'Etang.”’ 
‘The Chevalier, who died at Buxar in 1840 at the age of eighty-three was a 
French Emigré and a notable personality in Calcutta in his day. He was a 
Knight of St. Louis and had been a Garde du Corps to Louis XVI and page 
to Marie Antoinette, with whom he was imprisoned in the Conciergerie and 
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who gave him her miniature. Coming to Calcutta from Pondicherry in 1796, 
he opened a riding school on the corner site in Park Street now occupied by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Through the marriages of his daughters Adeline 
and Julie, he is connected with the famous Anglo-Indian families of Pattle, 
Impey and Lawrence. James Pattle B. C. S. married Adeline at Berhampore 
on February 18, 1811, and Edward Impey, B. C. S. married her sister at 
Calcutta on October |, 1813. 


MPHE announcement of the death in London on December 21 last of Sir 
Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C., the late Common Serjeant, in his 85th 
year, recalls the fact that another son of the creator 
cherie Dickens’ Calcutta of Pickwick, Lieut. Walter Landor Dickens, died in 
= Calcutta on his way to Europe on sick leave on 
December 31, 1863, in his 23rd year, and is buried in the military cemetery 
at Bhowanipore. He was the second son and obtained a Bengal Infantry 
cadetship through the influence of Miss Angela (afterwards Baroness) Burdett- 
Coutts. Upon arrival at Calcutta in the cold weather of 1857, he found that 
the 26th Bengal Light Infantry, to which he had been gazetted, had been 
disarmed at Mian Mir in May and had disappeared from the Army List: and 
he was attached to the 42nd Highlanders (the Black Watch). Sir Henry 
Dickens was the sixth son, and Walter, who was a godson of Walter Savage 
Landor, the second. The youngest son, Mr. Charles Bulwer Lytton Dickens, 
who was born in 1854, was in 1922 the proprietor of the Goodwood Hotel at 
Simla. He was fond of showing a gold ring which was presented by Tennyson 
to his father in the year of his birth: it was inscribed ‘‘Alfred Tennyson to 
Charles Dickens, 1854.°" 


HE painting at Government House, Allahabad, which is catalogued as a 

portrait of Lord Metcalfe, and to which reference was made in our last 

issue (Vol. XLVI, p. 62) has been identified as a like- 

ae: at Allahabad ness of his younger brother Sir Thomas Theophilus 

Metcalfe (1795-1853) of the Bengal Civil Service, who 

succeeded him as fourth baronet in 1846. The identification was made 

possible by comparison with a miniature painted in 1826 which is in the 

possession of his grand-daughter, Lady Chapman, widow of General 

Sir Edward Francis Chapman and daughter of Sir Edward Clive Bayley 
(B. C. S. 1841-1877). 


AN article on ““The Metcalfes of Delhi’’ is published in the Indian State 
Railways Magazine for January. The writer, ““Theophilus’’, describes 
himself as the grandson of Mr. Charles Theophilus 


The Metcalfes of Delhi.  Naetcalfe, C.S.1. (B. C. S. 1857-1889), who died in 1892 
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and was the younger son of Sir Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe and brother of 
Sir Theophilus John Metcalfe, C.B. (B C.. S. 1848-1866) the fifth baronet, who 
died in 1883. Sir Thomas Metcalfe was appointed to Delhi a few months after 
he arrived in India and remained there without interruption until his death 
on November 3, 1853. It is supposed that he died from some form of vege- 
table poisoning, and the following story is told of the circumstances : 


It appears that [as Agent to the Governor-General] he was one 
of a deputation sent to inform the Emperor Bahadur Shah in 1852 
that none of his sons would succeed him. The others were Lord 
Dalhouse, the Viceroy [sic], Sir Henry Elliot, Foreign Secretary, and 
Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor. Of course, the Emperor 
and his sons were exasperated and, no doubt, these events, which 
are not generally mentioned in history books, had their influence 
upon the outbreak of the subsequent mutiny. Be that as it may, 
Lord Dalhousie was the only one of the four to escape vengeance. 
The other three all died of poison within a year. 


The story would seem to be taken from a passage in the introduction to 
Mr. C. T. Metcalfe’s translation of Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny at 
Delhi (Constable, London: 1898): but it is incorrect in several particulars, 
notably the introduction of Lord Dalhousie who would be most unlikely to 
figure personally in a matter of the kind. Mr. Metcalfe writes (p. 19) that 
a Board was appointed to discuss and report on the retention of the Royal 
Family at Delhi. To this committee were nominated Shahzada Fakir-ud-din 
heir-apparent to the king and the eldest of nine princes, Sir Henry Elliot, 
Mr. Thomason, and Sir Thomas Metcalfe. ‘It is a painful and yet note- 
worthy fact that of the persons who composed this committee, Shahzada 
Fakir-ud-din died of poison on July 10, 1856 and Sir Thomas Metcalfe of 
symptoms believed to have been the result of vegetable poison’’ on November 
3, 1853. As for the others, both died (strangely enough) in the same year 
as Metcalfe ; Sir Henry Elliot at Simonstown (Capet of Good Hope) on Decem- 
ber 20, and James Thomason at Bareilly on September 29. The committee 
submitted their report but it was still under consideration when Lord Dalhousie 
left India in 1856, and his successor Lord Canning recognised Mirza Muham- 
mad Kobash the next in age of the princes, as heir-apparent on the death 
of Fakir-ud-din. Metcalfe built Metcalfe House which in these days, has 
entered upon a new avatar as one of the official residences of the Govern- 
ment of India. It was sacked and partially destroyed in 1857: The fifth 
baronet, Sir Theophilus John Metcalfe, who was Joint Magistrate of Delhi, 
was living there at the time and escaped with difficulty. 


AN allusion to a certain “Captain Nolleking’’ may be found in the 
“Journals of Archibald Swinton"’ (of which a summary was given in 

. = Vol. XXXI of Bengal: Past and Present. James 
Captain Nolleking. Logan, a military surgeon, writing to James Campbell 
of the same service on February 13, 1764, from ‘‘Mahuneah”, describes the 
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mutiny of the European troops after the capture of Patna from Mir Kasim: 
and at the end of the letter he complains that he has “‘not yet received the 
money of Captain Nolleking’’ with which, apparently, the soldiers were to 
be paid. There was a John Nollekens in the Bengal Army, who obtained a 
commission as ensign in |/58, was promoted to be lieutenant in the same 
year, and became a captain in December 1761. He died at Chittagong in 
January 1772, and his relationship to Joseph Nollekens, R.A. (1737-1822), the 
famous and eccentric sculptor, is established by an entry in Farington's diary. 
On February I], 1810, Farington came across Nollekens sitting to George 
Dance for a profile drawing and notes: ‘‘Nollekens sd. He had a Brother 
who died in the East Indies’’. 


(GEORGE ROMNEY, the famous portrait-painter also had a brother in 
the Company's army. James Romney (1749-1807) was nominated to a 
Bombay infantry cadetship in 1776 and retired in 
oe aoe Anglo- 1804 with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. A portrait 
by George Romney of the Colonel and another 
brother Peter (1743-1777) who was an artist, was exhibited at the Royal 
Society of Artists in 1766 and is now the property of M. Jean Charpentier 
of Paris, who has lent it to the Exhibition of British Art at Burlington House. 
There was a Peter Romney who was appointed to the Bengal Army in 1778 
and resigned in the same year: his connexion with the portrait-painter is 
obscure, but Major Hodson is of opinion that he may have been a cousin. 


Two portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence in the same Exhibition at 
Burlington House, which belong to Mr. Anthony G. de Rothschild, 
are catalogued as Charles and Edward Barwell, the 
PBS Darwell DRNeTe: eldest: anid second sone oF Richard Barwell, M. P. of 
Stansted Park near Chichester. These must represent Edward Richard 
Barwell (1786-1846) and Charles Richard Barwell (1788-1836), who were infact 
the second and third sons of Richard Barwell: James Richard Barwell 
(1782—1833) being the Eldest. All three were in the Bengal Civil Service ; 
James from 1801 to 1833, Edward from 1805 to 1839, and Charles from 1806 
to 1836; and the first and third died in Calcutta. A fourth brother, Arthur 
Champion Barwell (1789—1858) was also in the B. C. S. from 1807 to 1851. 
One of Charles Barwell’s sons; Charles Arthur Barwell, who was a 
Lieutenant in the 7Ist Bengal Infantry, was one of the garrison of the 
Lucknow Residency in 1857. Another son Lieut. Edward Willian Barwell, 
of the Hariana Light Infantry was killed at Kissar in the same year. 


A GRAVE. in the Patna City cemetery is inscribed with the name of 
Samuel Andrews, miniature painter, who died on September 21, 1807, 

at the age of 40. Sir William Foster has collected 

A forgotten’ Arte: the scanty details which are discoverable regarding 
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this forgotten artist. He is recorded as having arrived at Madras in 1791: 
and a return of the European inhabitants of Calcutta which is dated April 
1798, shows him as a resident in that city, where he had his studio in Council 
House Street. His miniatures are signed with the initials S.A., and this has 
led to a confusion with the works of a certain Sarah Addington in 
Mr. Basil Long’s British Miniaturists (1929). But Mr. Long is now satished 
that Andrews is the painter of three miniatures which were shown in 1932 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition of ‘‘the works of some neglected 
artists." The first of these, a boy in a scarlet coat, was lent by Mr. Emest 
Salaman. The other two, which belong to Mr. T. Hugh Cobb, represent 
a ‘Captain Nuttall’’ and a ‘‘General Nuttall’’, and are both dated 1796. 
There was a Colonel Thomas Nuthall of the Madras Cavalry (Cadet 1782) 
who died at Akola in Berar on July 28, 1815, and a Colonel John Nuthall 
of the Bengal Cavalry (Cadet 1793) who died at Reigate on March 26, 1829. 
The miniature of Thomas Nuthall can be seen at the Exhibition of British 
Art at Burlington House: it is a beautiful and delicate piece of work. 
A miniature of Lord Cornwallis, signed S.A. and dated 1800, was sold in 
Mr. F. Wellesley’s collection at Sotheby's in 1920: but Cornwallis was not 
in India from 1793 to 1805. Lastly, there are three miniatures with the same 
initials at the Victoria and Albert Museum: General Sir Henry Clinton 
(1793), Frances Boyd (1795) and an unknown Lady. No doubt, there are 
others in private hands. 


IN some additional notes to his ‘‘British Artists in India,’’ which are 
published in Vol. XXI of the Walpole Society (1932-1933: pp. 106-108) 
Bee eaat Sir William Foster quotes from J. T. Mulvaney’s Life 
i laa of J. Gandon (1846) the following interesting letter 
which was written by Paul Sandby R. A. to Gandon on February 3, 1783: 
I have not seen Wheatley [the painter of the famous ‘London 
Cries’’] since, but have heard of his works at Duke Humphreys the 
other day, when a dinner was given to Zoffany on his departure 
for the East, where he anticipates a roll in Gold dust. Hodges has 
already made a fortune by his art, not so much by painting for the 
natives there don't like pictures but prefer the smiles and fine bows 
he makes. Willison has brought from thence £15,000 and will now 
sit down by the fire at Auld Reekie, snugley by the ingleside. You 
may Erect palaces and temples of fame, but fortune is seldom raised 
in the north, south or west. The East, it appears, is the golden 
port and compass to wealth. 


George Willison practised his profession at Madras from 1774 to 1780, and 
painted several large portraits of Muhammad Ali Wala Jah, the Nawab of 
the Carnatic. One of these is at the Victoria Memorial Hall, on loan from 
the collection of His Majesty the King. Willison visited Bengal in 1775: 
and after his return to Fort Saint George, another of his portraits of the 
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Nawab was sent to Calcutta and presented to Warren Hastings, who hung 
it in the Old Court House. It is now at the Viceroy’s House at Delhi. 


HE 19th (Queen Alexandra's Own Royal) Hussars, which was 
amalgamated with the |5th (The King’s) Hussars in 1922, and is now 
to be known by the composite title of the 15th/19th 
ors “Terrors of the Kings Royal Hussars, has a double connexion with 
India. It was formed in 1860 out of the East India 
Company's European Cavalry, who were nicknamed ‘The Dumpies’’ from 
the diminutive size of the men: and it is the inheritor also of the traditions 
and battle-honours of the |9th light dragoons, which covered itself with glory 
during Arthur Wellesley’s Indian campaigns and earned the badge of the 
elephant superscribed with the word “‘Assaye.’' Col. E. B. Maunsell, writing 
in The Times of January 22, quotes an Entertaining account of the 19th 
Light Dragons in India by Lieut. John Blakiston, of the Madras Engineers, 
who served also later on with a Portuguese regiment in the Peninsula. 
Blakiston says that the 19th was, in his opinion, the finest Cavalry regiment 
in the British Army, and there is much evidence to support this view. He 
continues: ‘‘Its habits were not the most temperate, but the men were 
hard as nails, tanned to a dark brown colour, proof against the sun without 
as against arrack within. They proudly called themselves ‘“The Terrors of 
the East,’” and the whole of Madras turned out to see them Embark for 
home—and disbandment—in 1817."" The regiment was famous in another 
way for having supplied the model for the whole of the “‘regular’’ cavalry 
in the Madras and Bombay Armies. Blakiston subsequently served in Java 
and Mauritius and accompanied the |9th on their memorable gallop to 
suppress the mutiny at Vellore in 1807. 


N a footnote on page 237 of The Military Engineer in India Col. Sandes 
tells us that the distinction of owning the last Army Elephant in India 
rests with the Bengal Sappers and Miners. ‘‘Sonepat,"’ 
ae an ged Ele- the animal in question, was advertised for sale in 
a October 1931 and was then stated to be sixty five 
years of age. He was the survivor of four Elephants who were transferred 
from the Artillery in 1900 and attached to the Sappers and Miners at 
Roorkee ‘‘for field telegraph purposes.’’ Permission was obtained at a later 
date to use them for the transport of heavy stores over difficult ground. Of 
these Elephants ““Tuni’’ and ‘‘Raghunathpur’’ died in 1914 and ‘‘Ghazipur” 
in 1930. 


DURING the last week of December and the first week of the New Year, 
the first annual exhibition of the newly-established Calcutta Academy 

of Fine Arts was held at the Indian Museum. Con- 

Phe oo Academy ratulations are due to Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot 
ee Coomar Tagore, the Maecenas of the occasion, for the 
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success which attended his efforts. The Maharaja Behadur is himself the 
owner of the finest private collection of works of art in Calcutta: but he 
is not content with this. An imposing list of prizes testified alike to the 
generosity of the donors and to the energy of the Maharaja. Gold medals 
were presented by His Excellency the Governor, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
the Academy, and Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore: and among those who gave 
prizes were H. E. H. the Nizam, and H. H. the Maharaja of Jaipur. The 
exhibition will, we trust, become an annual event in Calcutta. 


HE Asiatic Society of Bengal celebrated the 150th anniversary of its 
foundation on January 15. It owes its origin to Sir William Jones and 
Warren Hastings was its first Patron. ‘“The bounds 
The Asiatic Society of of its investigation,’’ said its founder in his inaugural 
a address, ‘‘will be the geographical limits of Asia, and 
within these limits its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed 
by man or produced by nature.*’ By an unlucky coincidence, the anniversary 
was the day of the disastrous earthquake which has laid so much of Northem 
Behar in ruins: but Calcutta happily escaped with slight injuries, and there 
was nothing to mar the celebration. 
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